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CHAPTER III. 
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* Don’t sit there, spoiling your bright eyes,” 
said Mrs. Bolton, as she atcred her daughter's 
apartment an hour after Montgomery had de- 
parted. “Come, wipe your tears off; it is 
almost dinner time.” 

“] shall not go down to dinner, ma’—nor do 
I wish to see any body while Charles is absent,” 
said the young bride, weeping afresh. 

“Pho! nonsense—the gentlemen all wish to 
see you. So you must come down to dinner.” 

“Indeed, ma’, I cannot. Charles desired me 
to live retired till he came back.” 

“Did he?” rejoined the heartless mother, 
with a sneer. “ Well, I can tell you it will not 
be so. Does he think you are going to be shut 
up like a prisoner in your chamber while he is 

ne ? Hang him! I shan’t consent to such 

oings !”” 

“ But, ma’, I do not wish to see the gentle- 
men. You know how thoughtlessI have been; 
but I intend now to be prudent; and Charles 
says that a woman’s reputation often suffers 
from scandal, if she mixes too much in society 
while her husband is absent; and moreover, 
that at a boarding-house every eye is on an un- 
protected woman.” 

“ Did he say so?” cried Mrs. Bolton, fiercely, 
fearing her management was about to suffer a 
check, and her avarice to be thwarted—*I tell 
you, Ellen, that I know best. He is jealous, 
and wants to have you sit in a corner and be 
moped these three years, while he will run all 
over the world, courting every woman he 
meets. I am your mother, and I tell you I 
know what he is.” 

“Ifyou thought so ill of him, ma’, why did 
you wish me to marry him?” said poor Ellen, 
weeping aloud. 

“Stop making such a fuss, child ;” replied 
the mother, . ingly. “I did not mean to 





say that Charles Montgomery was worse than 
other men; I know they are all vile and faith- 
less. Hav’n't you seen Mr. C a hundred 
times, leave his wife in her room, and come to 
the parlour and make love, or flirt with you and 
the other young ladies? Have you not heard 
of thousands of married men in this city, who 
go to places they ought to despise? and have I 
not experienced the same fate myself! Yes, 
kind and attentive as your father was to me, 
and many years older, too, I found out that he 
often left me at home taking care of you, and 
weeping in loneliness, while he was passing his 
evenings with a woman who was a shame to 
her sex. Now we women cannot make the 
men good, but we need not worry ourselves to 
death, or give up society on that account. The 
best way is to enjoy ourselves, and take com- 
fort as we can. I know that Montgomery will 
seek his pleasures, you must do the same. 
‘Out of sight, out of mind,’ is an old and true 
maxim, especially with sailors. Men who fol- 
low the sea, have wives in every port—Mont- 
gomery is no better than others of his fra- 
ternity.” 

This artful insinuation had its intended effect. 
Ellen was naturally of an open, trusting tem- 
per, and amiable disposition; and had her 
mother been a woman of good principles and 

rudent examples, the daughter would doubt- 
ess have become, if not a very intelligent wo- 
man, at least a most affectionate and devoted 
wife. But alas! for poor Ellen. Her mother, 
in her anxiety to make a fortune, never reflect- 
ed that she was sacrificing her only child to 
the love of gain. Mrs. Bolton knew that El- 
len’s appearance at table would make her house 
more attractive to gentlemen; and she deter- 
mined to check the natural grief of the young 
wife at the ae of her husband, even at 
the expense of her faith in his love and con- 
stancy. Ellen felt the sarcasms of her mother 
deeply, and for a moment resentfully. Then 
came the thought—“ She does know best—she 
knows the disposition and character of men 
much better than I do. Oh! why did she allow 
me to marry ‘—to promise to love and honour 
one who deserves not my confidence? But I 








will not be made a dupe.” Then after a long 
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weeping fit, which her mother was too a 
interrupt, Ellen suddenly dashed off heytears, 
exclaiming in a tone of bitter anguish,/ Well, 
if Charles can so lightly forget me/l won't 
break my heart about him; | am such a 
fool as to sit moping here while h¢'s dashing 
all over the world.” : 

“That's right, my dear child,” Aid Mrs. Bol- 
ton, recnganes = * Now I see have a spark 
of your mother's spirit. I coy# once have died 
ef grief for a man’s incoptancy, (here she 
thought of poor Mr. Willjms,) but I had too 
much of womanly pride # show my disappoint~ 
ment; and so in less thsf four-and-twenty hours 
I was calm as a sains and cheerful as a land- 
lady ought always‘o be. Come, my dear El- 
len, don’t waste shother minute. Bathe your 
cheeks in this #esh water, and they will look 
like roses fresh from a morning shower. I 
never saw you look more beautiful in my life. 
Come dowf to dinner, and you will charm all 
the gentlemen. Come!” 

Ellen took her mother’s advice. What girl 
of fifteen, educated as she had been, would have 
done otherwise? She dressed herself with 
sedulous care, and thongh she blushed deeply 
on entering the dining-room, yet the congratu- 
lations of the gentlemen, and their evident 
pleasure in again seeing her at table, soon re- 
conciled her to the step she had taken. She 
laughed and chatted gaily as ever, and entered 
into the plan the gentlemen proposed of cele- 
brating her return. They ordered Madeira and 
Champagne; all the ladies were invited to join; 
the health of the beautiful Mrs. Montgomery 
was drank with loud cheers, and the day of 
Lieutenant Montgomery’s departure seemed 
rather a day of rejoicing than — to his 
lovely bride, and quite a jubilee to all the gen- 
tlemen boarders. 

Mrs. Bolton rubbed her hands, in ecstacy, as 
she re-entered her own room. “A dozen of 
Madeira and two dozen of Champagne!” she 
exclaimed, exultingly—“‘a good beginning: 
Did ever woman manage like myself?” But, 
although Mrs. Bolton rejoiced, it was soon evi- 
dent that all was not right. The gentlemen, 
to be sure, loudly expressd their admiration of 
the young and lovely bride—but then they de- 
clared, among themselves, that they would not, 
for the world, be in Montgomery’s place. The 
ladies put their heads together very solemnly, 
and whispered mysterious things; the waiters 

inned and looked slily at each other; and even 

charitable Mrs. Comstock shook her head 
disapprovingly, after she returned to her own 


— and said, “poor Ellen! poor 
harles !” 


“Why do you pity them, mother?” said 
Emma Giesiok. carelessly. “They seemed 
very happy, and I am sure that they love each 
other.” 


“T have no doubt that Mr. Sy Ren loves 


Ellen,” replied the mother. “ But do you think, 
Emma, that a young wife can love her husband 
as she ought to do, if she sits down a few hours 
after his departure on a long voyage, and tri- 
fles, flirts, and receives adulation from other 
ment I would not insure such a woman's 
affection, nor even her virtue.” 

“T am sure Ellen wept most bitterly, for an 





hour after her husband’s departure. I heard 
her myself; you know our rooms join, and that 
neither of us ever moves but the other hears it. 
Well, I heard Ellen weeping and sobbing, till 
just before dinner, Mrs. Bolton came into her 
daughter’s room and scolded her, saying that 
she should wipe her tears and go down to din- 
ner. Ellen, at first, declared she would not go, 
that she did not wish to see any body, and that 
Charles had told her to live retired, during his 
absence. I wish you could have heard Mrs. 
Bolton rave; she declared that Montgomery 
was jealous, that he would flirt with every wo- 
man he met; and she advised Ellen to enjoy 
herself all she could while he was gone. [ 
cannot repeat all she said; but she worked E]l- 
len’s mind up to a perfect belief in her opinion 
of the men, and especially of Charles, till the 
poor girl resolved to be as gay as ever. But 
then it is all her mother’s fault.” 

“ Yes, it is all Mrs. Bolton’s fault,” repeated 
Mrs. Comstock, sorrowfully. “She will be the 
ruin of her own child, and probably also destroy 
the happiness of that fine young man she was 
so anxious to obtain as a son-in-law. And all 
from the meanest, most mercenary motives. If 
Ellen’s mother was a conscientious woman, and 
of good example, I have no doubt that the 
daughter would be as amiable and excellent as 
she is lovely and fascinating. But Mrs. Bolton 
worships money, and is resolved at any sacri- 
fice of character, to obtain the favours of her 

lden god—she is also a vain woman, and de- 
ights to see her daughter’s beauty excite ad- 
miration. These things will work their ruin. 
Their conduct to-day at the table was so im- 
proper, that though I do regret to be obliged to 
take a step which may accelerate the catastro- 
phe of poor Ellen, yet we must leave the 
house.” 

“I must acknowledge, dear mother,” said 
Emma reluctantly, “that youare right. I felt, 
while at dinner, ashamed and mortified, almost 
degraded, by witnessing the levity of Mrs. Bol- 
ton and Ellen. Why, even the faithless Dutch- 
man, Mr. Van Zeitungschreiber, who attempted 
a flirtation with me, and actually made poor 
Susan Dearborn believe him her true lover, 
was so incensed at the conduct of the gentle- 
men who encouraged Mrs. Bolton’s folly, that 
when it was proposed to drink the health of 
Mrs. Montgomery, he said to me in a low tone 
of indignation, “ No—dunder and blixten if I 
do!”—and rose abruptly and left the table.” 

“T saw him retire, and believe me, Emma, 
the other gentlemen no more approved the pro- 
ceedi than did your honest mynheer. 
Though men are often fascinated by external 
beauty, and. gather round the gay belle, like 
butterflies around a flower, yet in their hearts 
they despise those females whose only aim is to 
shine and excite universal admiration. ‘There 
is a love of virtue implanted by nature in the 
hearts of all men; and even the most profligate 
will not insult a woman who always conducts 
herself with modesty and propriety ; but let her 
deviate the least from the right way, and he 
will not hesitate to employ every artifice to 
hasten her ruin. That this is very wrong and 
highly criminal, no christian can doubt; for 
though men claim the license of sin for their 
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sex, the Gospel of the Saviour makes no such 
distinction. To be pure in heart and blameless 
in conduct, is, in the sight of God, as much the 
duty of man as of woman. Nor till those who 
profess to be Christians shall in earnest set 
about this thorough reform, will there be much 
improvement in our morality. We constantly 
lament that the world is so wicked, but it is 
ourselves that make it so. Were all men and 
women good, the world would be a safe and 
pleasant road to heaven.” 

“So I have often thought,” remarked Emma, 
gravely. “I am conscious that I often do 
wrong, though I really wish I could avoid it. 
But then I see so many queer and really bad 
things among the people that surround us here, 
that I cannot always be guarded against the 
example.” 

“True, Emma,” said Mrs. Comstock, “ it is 
hard to keep ourselves unspotted from the vices 
of those with whom we daily associate. Still, 
it is a want of true integrity and resolute vir- 
tue that causes this bias to evil. But a person 
of determined character, who really has the 
fear of God before her, will, however, keep her- 
self as much as possible from temptation, from 
the society of those who are lax in principle 
and faulty in conduct; and the errors of others 
will serve as a lesson to herself. Be cautious, 
my child. God has been pleased to endow you 
with an amiable disposition and a sound under- 
standing. Alwaysask yourself if your thoughts 
and conduct are such as He can approve and 
bless. There is no egis. like keeping God 
always before our eyes. Let the world say 
what it will, the law of God and the testimony 
of a good conscience are the true monitors we 
ought to heed.” 

“And yet, my dear mother,” replied Emma, 
“we do need human examples to copy. I wish 
you would tell me how it is that you always 
understand what is right to be done, and what 
to avoid.” 

“ You overrate the importance of my exam- 
ple, Emma. But I will give you a sketch of 
myself, not to boast, for a Christian, however 
good, finds to her sorrow, that after all her 
watchfulness she is very imperfect. But I do 
it to convince you that it is possible for us to 
act and live, as it were, in the presence of our 
Creator, Benefactor, and Judge—and that such 
belief is the true talisman to preserve us from 
evil. I have been told that from infancy I was 
a gay, lively creature, but had a tender heart 
and reflecting mind. Your grandmother wasa 
pious woman, exceedingly particular in her 
conversation and example. She took great 
pains to impress my mind witha sense of God’s 
presence—that He was always about our bed 
and about our path, that He took pleasure in 
seeing us do right, but was grieved when we 
did wrong. Being naturally very active and 
playful as I grew into childhood, I was often 
tempted to mischievous acts on account of the 
amusement I gave my companions; still I re- 
collect how often I was checked in my follies 
and frolicks by the thought that God saw me. 
And yet you must not think that this belief 
made me sad. It did, to be sure, arrest my 
thoughtless wildness; but how often has the 
thought, that God was watching over me, been 





peace and sweet joy to my mind. When I 
awoke at the dark hour of midnight I felt that 
He was near, and I was not afraid of any dan- 
ger; and when I was employed in my studies 
and tasks, I reflected that He would be sure to 
reward me with his love and approbation, 
though my teacher might not commend me. 

“Thus passed my childhood and early youth, 
and when I began to mingle in scenes of fash- 
ionable gaiety, still the felt presence of the 
Almighty was my mentor. The virtues which 
my good mother had most laboured to instil 
into my heart were a sacred regard to truth, 
and the love of excellence in others. I can 
truly say that of the sins of envy and detraction 
[ have not been guilty. I have always rejoiced 
to see others in the possession of advantages 
and pleasures—to look on beauty in my own 
sex makes me glad—for the possessor of talents 
and genius I feel an attachment which binds 
me like a kindred tie, while for those who ex- 
cel in goodness, I entertain a respect, a reve- 
rence, combined with a sentiment of exultation 
at the ennobling of our common nature, which 
makes me rejoice that God has worshippers 
more worthy and perfect than myself. These 
sentiments and feelings make me look on the 
bright side of every character and occurrence, 
they keep my heart young and my disposition 
kind. You know I never speak ill of any one, 
or deny worth even to those who have unkindly 
treated me.” 

“No, dear mother, I have often wondered 
how you could be so patient and forgiving as 
you are.” ; 

“ Patience and charity, my daughter, are vir- 
tues inseparable from the true Christian cha- 
racter. But these inestimable gifts are often 
misunderstood. Indifference and indolence are 
often taken for patience, and a dull tempera- 
ment for charity. Believe me, those who are 
never moved to enthusiasm of feeling on any 
occasion, are as little moved to do good as evi 
They who go through life without ever having 
disapproved of vice, however correct their own 
deportment may have been, have done but half 
their duty. The Saviour, who was our true 
pattern of meekness, charity and patience, was 
often moved to warm exhortations and severe 
rebukes of sin and sinners; which shows us 
that those who are lukewarm when they ought 
be in earnest, are not followers of his example.” 

“T know, mother, that you are always ani- 
mated in your defence of the absent from slan- 
der, and that you often speak very plainly to 
tale-bearers and satirists ;” suid Emma, eagerly. 

“Tt is a duty we owe to every person who is 
not notoriously a bad character, or, from our 
own knowledge, vicious, to defend him or her 
from the attacks of slander. Weall have faults 
and weaknesses, and would be unwilling to 
have these exaggerated and ridiculed by those 
who associate with us as friends or intimate 
acquaintances. We should do as we would be 
done by. Remember this always, my dear 
child, when you hear an absent person calum- 
niated or satirized, defend the injured if you 
can speak with propriety, but at least show 

our disapprobation of the heartless proceeding 

y your manner; and in a mixed company, if 
you cannot say any good of the absent who are 
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named, be silent on the subject of their 
faults.” 

Emma kissed her mother, and promised to 
remember her advice. She then retired to her 
own room to write down the conversation in 
her journal, that she might the better impress 
the lesson on her memory. And a very good 
plan it is, for every young lady to keep a jour- 
nal. When Emma Comstock had finished her 
notes, she entered the following memorandum ; 
—* Reflected for some time on the conduct of 
Ellen Montgomery—W hat will be her fate ‘— 
Would that I could look over the page of fu- 
turity for the next three years, and see the re- 
sult of her husband’s return.” 

Ah, how soon the leaves of fate are unrolled! 
Three years that in prospect seem like an eter- 
nity to young hearts, melt away like the morn- 
ing mist from the mountain’s brow; and often, 
like that vanished mist, reveal only a scene of 
desolation or gloom. 

It was a cheerless night, somewhat more 
than three years from the time of the gay din- 
ner-party, which celebrated Lieutenant Mont. 
gomery’s departure from the home of his young 
bride; the rain poured in torrents, and it was 
past eleven. No wonder that Mrs. Bolton de- 
clared that none but a watchman or a thief 
would venture out on such a night; that there 
was no fear Charles Montgomery would arrive, 
and that Ellen, to keep up her spirits while dis- 
appointed of seeing him, must go down to supper. 

* But he may come,” persisted Ellen. “ You 
know Mr. Alden says, the ship arrived at Nor- 
folk three days ago; and Charles will come as 
soon as possible; and he must not find me 
among our noisy boarders.” 

“Tush! child. How prudish you grow all 
at once. You have been at these noisy sup- 
pers every week these two years.” 

Yes; and I regret it now it is too late. Oh, 
what will Charles say if he finds it out! How 
I do wish I had followed Mrs. Comstock’s ad- 
vice, and left the house with her!” 

“You mean spirited creature! Do you wish 
you had joined with your mother’s worst ene- 
my! If Mrs. Comstock and her daughter had 
remained, al! the other ladies would, and we 
should still have had a respectable house. But 
that prudish womagi must turn up her eyes like 
a Methodist because you came down to dinner 
the day Charles sailed ; and so she must lecture 
me on the impropriety forsooth. I answered 
her vawain § as such impudence deserved; and 
she immediately left the house in a passion.” 

“Oh no; not in a passion, mother. How 
calmly and sweetly she talked !” 

“Don’t tell me of her sweetness. Such pre- 
tended goodness is all hypocrisy. Don’t I know 
that she hated me, and went away to ruin my 
house! And the Miss Bitters went to spite 
you, because you had got a handsome husband; 
and the other ladies followed, because they all 
wanted to scandalize us; and I was obliged to 
take such boarders as I could get. No ladies 
of good character would come, and bad women 
I would not take. Bad men are often very good 
boarders, at least they pay well, and with such 
I have made money. And what if Charles does 
find fault? He can’t help himself; you are his wife, 
and there is nothing against your character.” 





“T wish I could think so, mother,” said El- 
len, sighing, “ but I fear there are bad reports 
about me. You know that Mrs. Comstock has 
always kindly noticed me when we have met 
in the street, and so did Emma, till lately. 
Now, she won’t return my bow; and yesterday 
Mrs. Comstock looked sorrowfully on me, as I 
saluted her, and never even bent her head. 
She must believe me to be vile.” 

“Oh! it is all pride. You know Emma is 
about to marry Captain Sorrell, and he holds a 
higher rank than Charles. That is all.” 

“No, mother, it is not all. And then she that 
was Susan Dearborn, Mrs. Zeitungschreiber, 
does not notice me lately; and you know she 
sent me a card when she was married. I fear 
her husband thinks it will injure her character 
to associate with me.” 

“The Dutch booby! What does he know of 
character? All that he values is money and 
good living. I tell you, Ellen, you are nervous 
to-night. You shall go down to supper. We 
have a choice bit of tongue, some superb oys- 
ters, and an omelet that would make a feast for 
an epicure. And the wine will do your heart 
good. You shall come.” 

And Ellen went. She had, at first, been 
loath to frequent the supper-parties which the 
gentlemen-boarders very frequently ordered. 
But her mother insisted on her presence; and 
the good cheer, and the gay conversation had 
proved too agreeable temptations to be long 
withstood. By degrees, Ellen indulged in the 
rich viands and the luscious wines as freely as 
her mother ; and though the last step in infamy 
had not been taken, yet her heart was polluted 
with vile images and thoughts, which the free 
conversation of the gentlemen and her mother 
could not but awaken. 

It was twelve o’clock, and the mirth of the 
party was loud and boisterous, when suddenly 
the bell of the street-door rang violently. 

“Go, John—run—but do not let any one in 
to-night on your life,” said Mrs. Bolton. 

“Tt is lesion !” exclaimed Ellen wildly, 
starting up, though hardly able to stand, with 
her wine-glass in her hand. 

“It is the Pope of Rome as much,” said Mrs. 
Bolton. “ Sit down, you little dunce, and be 
quiet, it is not Charles.” 

While she spoke a struggling was heard in 
the hall—a loud and peremptory voice, biddin, 
the waiter stand aside—the door was flung sud- 
denly open, and Lieutenant Montgomery stood 
in the same apartment where he had first be- 
held the young and lovely girl he had made his 
bride. 

With a wild scream, Ellen sprang towards 
him, and calling him her husband, her “dear, 
dear Charles!” she flung her arms around his 
neck. If he had intended to repel her embrace, 
no opportunity had been allowed him; and 
while she held her cheek pressed to his, he 
staggered rather than walked to the sofa, and 
throwing himself down, he unclasped her hands 
from his neck, and held her with a firm grasp, 
at some distance, while with a stern, steady 
gaze he perused each feature of her face, “as 
he would draw it.” Poor Ellen! She was in 
a sad plight to endure such a scrutiny. Besides 
the natural alteration which three years would 
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cause, while the gay, — girl was attain- 
ing the graver style of countenance which the 
woman usually assumes, she had accelerated 
the period of enbonpoint by excess in living. 
In common parlance, Ellen had grown fat! The 
soft carnation tint, which looked so beautiful 
when her husband imprinted his farewell kiss 
on her fair, young cheek, had deepened and 
spread, till under the influence of wine and the 
excitement of the moment, her whole face 
looked as red as a piony. Those dark, loving 
eyes, whose dewy glance had often been the 
star of his hope, while he struggled with the 
fierce tempest, or kept his solitary watch, sur- 
rounded by the dark rolling waves of a stormy 
sea, now opened upon him with a stare of sur- 
prise, fear and shame. The rose-bud mouth, 
that had always seemed wreathed in smiles at 
his approach, was now open, and distorted by a 
hysterical grin; while from the lips, that in his 
fancy had been sweet as the perfumes of Araby 
the Blest, came the nauseous effluvia of the 
wine-cup. 

It was too much for the temper of a young, 
ardent, sensitive and rather romantic husband 
to endure. Charles Montgomery relinquished, 
with a sudden motion, the hands of his wife, 
sprang to his feet, and said in a deep, hoarse 
tone, as though he intended to annihilate every 
hope in her heart as completely as his own had 
been blasted, “ Ellen—I will not call you wife ; 
you are not my wife—I had heard rumours of 
= conduct ; but I would not give ear to them. 

have seen you, and I am convinced. Never 
call me husband again. Go to your revels, and 
forget me, as I shall forget you.” He paused. 
The farewell that he wished to say, seemed to 
stick in his throat. Suddenly, with a fierce 
gesture, he approached where Mrs. Bolton was 
sitting, pale and speechless, looking very much 
like an upright bale of cotton, and striking 
with his clenched hand on the table, he ex- 
claimed, “ Cursed woman, you have destroyed 
your only child, and may the vengeance of God 
overtake you,” and rushed from the house. All 
sat speechless and in amazement for a minute, 
till the roll of the carriage that bore him away 
was heard. 

Tt was then that Ellen, roused as from a stu- 
por, and shrieking, “Stop him! Oh stop him! 
Charles! dear Charles!” she sprang to the door, 
down the steps, and through the darkness and 
the storm, fled after him like a maniac. 

Mrs. Bolton screamed, and the gentlemen 
and servants all hurried to the door. But the 
rain and wind were so furious that none seemed 
inclined, at first, to hazard the leap in the dark. 
“Oh run—Mr. Butler, good Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr.”’"—and Mrs. Bolton, in her distress, called 
on all her friends by name, though the proceed- 
ing was unparliamentary. She conjured them 
to save her poor Ellen, to go, to run !—and she 
never stayed her shrieks till every one of her 
boarders were fairly on the chase. Some stop- 
ped to put on their over-coats and India-rubbers, 
and others to find umbrellas, devoutly praying, 
in the selfishness of their hearts, that the stray 
deer might return to cover before they were 
revels But no—Ellen did not return; and 
about a dozen stout gentlemen, dandies, seyv- 
ing-men and rs! were out on the pursuit. 





Scarcely had the last laggard departed, when 
it seemed as if a cloud or a water-spout had 
broken over the city, so tremendously came 
down the rain. There were no drops, it was 
one broad and heavy sheet of water, which de- 
scended with a force and profusion that made 
every street, for the moment, a rushing river. 
Those of the pursuers who were able to stem 
the fury of the gust, and were not blinded by 
the driving rain, fled home as for life; others 
ensconced themselves in door-ways or behind 
projecting walls, until the fierceness of the tem- 
pest was over; while a few of the most stupid, 
whose heads were muddy with the gross supper 
and huge draughts of wine they had so lately 
partaken, wandered at random, like Ossian’s 
ghosts, till they were as wet as river-gods, and 
as completely sobered as any temperance lec- 
turer could desire. One by one the baffled 
chase returned to Mrs. Bolton’s, each looking 
as if he had been plucked, like Hotspur’s drown- 
ed honour, by the locks—not from the sea, but 
the gutter; and every one seemed only restrain- 
ed from laughing or swearing, according to 
their different temperaments, by the sad recol- 
lection that poor Ellen was yet, in all probabi- 
lity, exposed to the peltings of the pitiless 
storm. 

Mrs. Bolton sent for the watch and the po- 
lice officers, and they promised to continue the 
search till her daughter was found. The mo- 
ther, half furious with rage at Montgomery, 
and half frantic with fears for Ellen, continued 
all through the night in such paroxysms of al- 
ternate denunciations and sorrowings, that rest 
beneath her roof was, for any one, out of the 
question. The selfish among the household, 
which included far the greater part, sought 
other lodgings at once; and from that night the 
Boarding-house of Mrs. Bolton sank to rise no 
more. 

And where was the young fair victim of a 
mother’s heartless cupidity—the hapless Ellen? 
She was found at an early hour in the morning, 
prostrate, in utter insensibility, on the door-step 
of the good Mrs. Comstock. The unhappy 
creature probably fled thither, hoping to find a 
friend who would advise and assist her in her 
sore troubles. And she did find such a friend. 
Mrs. Comstock acted truly the part of the good 
Samaritan. She took the wanderer in, and ten- 
derly nursed her, through a violent delirium 
and fever, as though she had been her own dar- 
ling daughter. And when consciousness re- 
turned to the poor young penitent, it was Mrs. 
Comstock who soothed her with the hope of 
forgiveness from her beloved Charles; and 
finally, the kind.lady never ceased her work of 
mercy till she brought the offended but still 
oes husband to the bed-side of his dying 
wife. 

What more need be told, save that the kiss 
of pardon and love was mutually given and re- 
ceived; and the now resigned Ellen breathed 
her last sigh on the bosom of her weeping hus- 
band 


Immediately after her daughter’s decease, ‘ 
Mrs. Bolton left New York for the west. She 
had money, and she calculated she might obtain 
a husband of high standing in that part of the 
country. Her pride was still unbroken, and 
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she determined to hold her head as high as the 
ighest. 

ut she did not realize her hopes. Her re- 
puted fortune was, to be sure, a temptation to 
several “respectable gentlemen,” to seek her 
acquaintance, but none actually proposed. Some 
were deterred by her red, oily face, and some 
by her vulgar manners, the latter being usually 
induced by an exclusive devotion of the heart 
and soul to money-making; Jess apparent, it is 
true, in men than women, but disgusting in 
either; and above all, her own history, which 
she was constantly detailing, and pretty cor- 
rectly too. In truth, so callous, so destitute of 
moral sensibility had she become, that she fan- 
cied the story of her own management, even 
though it was concluded by her daughter’s 
death, was creditable to her, because she had 
secured the prize, namely, money, at which she 
aimed. But though several of those whom she 
would gladly have married would have liked 
her money, they could not endure the encum- 
brance. At the last dates she was preparing 
for an irruption into the sovereign state of Tex- 
as, having satisfied herself that there her 
wealth would have its greatest advantage, and 
place her at the head of “ good society.” 

Thus, while the sweet victim of the mother’s 
unprincipled avarice sleeps in her premature 
grave, the old sinner is flourishing m all the 
pride of her ill-gotten gains. But God is over 
all, and the day of retribution will surely come. 

H. 
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A TALE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY L. A. WILMER. 


We must beg the imagination of the reader 
to attend us to that period in American histor 
when the colonies were involved in a war wit 
the French and Indians, in consequence of the 
revolution which placed William and Mary 
on the throne of England. The French govern- 
ment, espousing the cause of King James, and 
inspired with a most bitter resentment against 
William, had directed Count Frontenac, the 
governer of Canada, to invade the settlements 
of New York, Maine, and New Hampshire. 
This order was obeyed with such vigor, that it 
was followed by scenes of desolation and carnage 
which have rarely been equalled, even in the 
annals of Indian hostilities. 

As might be expected, such cruelties excited 
a strong sympathy in the minds of the other 
colonies, and Massachusetts especially, deter- 
mined on retaliation. Notwithstanding the in- 
habitants of this tract of country were strongl 
tinctured with the puritanical notions whic 
pervaded the whole settlement of New. England, 
the young men were not insensible to the 
charms of military glory, and rejoiced in the 
opportunity which was now afforded them for 
acquiring fame, by avenging the injured and 
protecting the defenceless. 

+With these objects in view, an expedition 
was planned against Port Royal ; this expedition, 


under the command of Sir William Phipps, con- 
sisted of seven vessels and eight hundred men. 

It was on the afternoon of a fine day in spring, 
about a week before the expedition aforesaid 
was to set sail, that Agnes and Louisa Boroughs, 
the daughters of the minister at Salem, were 
taking their customary walk along the skirt of a 
wood, which, at that time, formed the boundary 
on one side of the village. The appearance 
of these young ladies, no less than their manners 
and accomplishments, distinguished them from 
the generality of females of that time and neigh- 
bourhood. Agnes had reached her eighteenth 
year; Louisa was two years younger. The 
countenance of the elder sister, though uncom- 
monly beautiful, was deeply shaded with melan- 
choly, which became the more remarkable when 
contrasted with the perpetual gaiety of the 
younger. Louisa was less handsome in features 
than her sister, but of a figure equally perfect ; 
and we would remark, in nthesis, that 
beautiful figures, in those times, were more 
frequently met with than at present, for the 
attainment of artificial deformity was then 
neither understood nor desired. The subject 
of discourse which now occupied the attention 
of the young ladies, seemed to be regarded by 
each in the peculiar light which their opposite 
dispositions might be supposed to effuse upon it. 

“TI must confess,” said Agnes, “that the 
prospect of war overwhelms me with terror. 
Were it only that our friends are obliged to ex- 
pose themselves to the perils of the battle-field, 
the anticipation would be gloomy enough; but, 
to make it the more so, we do not know how 
soon our home may be invaded by the savages. 
Oh, Louisa, think of our father! old, feeble, and 
defenceless. Is not his danger enough to make 
us fear the consequences of this struggle ?” 

In spite of all the buoyancy of her spirits, a 
momentary paleness came over the cheek of 
Louisa, as the words. of her sister conjured up 
in her mind the horrible idea of her aged parent 
bleeding or lifeless beneath the tomahawk of 
the merciless Indian. 

“Think not,” she exclaimed, “dear Agnes, 
think not of such an event; it is impossible— 
God could never permit it.” Then, resuming 
her natural tone, the lively girl continued : 

“ But, sister, do you not think that your som- 
bre reflections are in some degree produced by 
the simple fact that Dudley Bradstreet is en- 

ged in this contemplated expedition against 
Port Royal?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Agnes, with great sim- 
plicity, “it 1s painful to think of the dangers 
which must be encountered by all our friends 
in such a sanguinary contest.” 

« But,” said Louisa, “do not answer a parti- 
cular question in a general way. You know 
we have two cousins in the expedition; yet tell 
me candidly, are you not troubled more by the 
danger of Dudley Bradstreet than by that of 
any other individual ?” ’ 
“ Why do you ask me such a question ?” said 

es, blushing. The New England custom 
of answering one question by asking another, 
had already become a sectional characteristic. 

“T hope you will not suspect me of witch- 
craft,” said Louisa, laughi , “but, to speak 
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truly, [have some time since discovered a grow- 
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ing attachment, a mutual one, I believe, between 
you and that young gentleman.” 

“ Louisa,” said Agnes, in a tone of voice 
somewhat indicative of anger, “is no subject 
with you, sacred from a jest? How can you 
speak of witchcraft with so much levity, when 
scarcely a week passes without the sacrifice of 
some unhappy person charged with this supposed 
crime?” 

*“ Our father has often expressed the opinion,” 
answered Louisa, “‘ that the said crime never 
had an existence except in the imaginations of 
weak and superstitious people.” 

“ Supposing so,” rejoined Agnes, “how much 
bloodshed has this unhappy delusion occasioned ! 
Persons ,have been condemned on such slight 
grounds that it is dangerous even to converse 
on the subject; suspicion is so easily excited. 
Even now we may be overheard—” 

At this remark, both the young ladies turned 
their heads and beheld, a few paces behind them, 
a person whose character we must pause to de- 
scribe. Miss Deborah Seabrooks was a spinster 
of thirty-five or upwards, remarkable for neither 
beauty of person nor suavity of disposition. Di- 
minutive in her figure, with a sharp, thin visage 
and small twinkling gray eyes, her appearance 
was far from captivating. Yet, notwithstanding 
Miss Deborah had few qualifications calculated 
to excite the love and esteem of mankind, 
she was herself extremely susceptible of the 
tender passion. Unfortunately, or perhaps for- 
tunately for herself, her heart never remained 
long in the possession of one person. But her 
affections, though transient, were extremely 
violent, as will hereafter be exemplified. 

About the time to which the commencement 
of our narrative refers, Deborah’s heart had been 
captivated by the fine features and commanding 
figure of Dudley Bradstreet. This young gen- 
tleman, belonging to one of the best families in 
the colony, possessed, in addition to a large 
fortune, every quality likely to ensnare the 
female heart. borah was not unacquainted 
with the fact, that Bradstreet was a suitor of 
Agnes Boroughs; a fact which was not likel 
to produce in her mind any extraordinary feel- 
ing of cordiality for the last named young lady. 

A person acquainted with these circumstances 
might have been able to account for the sin- 
gular expression of Deborah’s countenance, 
as she saluted the sisters with a slight inclina- 
‘tion of her head, and hurried past them without 
uttering a syllable. 

A look of anxiety and alarm was exchanged 
between Agnes and Louisa, and their walk was 
finished in silence, as all uneasiness of mind 
tends to unfit persons for conversation. As they 
drew near their dwelling, they beheld their 

ed father seated beneath a tree near the door 
of their small white cottage. The old man, 
closing the bible he had just been reading, re- 
garded his daughters as they advanced, and was 
struck with the unusual sadness of their appear- 
ance. When they had reached the place where 
he sat, Agnes paused, took her father’s hand, 
and as she kissed it, Mr. Boroughs felt a warm 
tear trickling through his fingers. The old 
gentleman ascribed her emotion to the intended 
departure of Bradstreet, as he. was not unac- 
quainted with the attachment which had been 





for some time growing up between them. But 


the evident low spirits of Louisa were not. so 
easily to be accounted for. She, he was satisfied, 
had formed no attachment, and low spirits, with 
her, were so very unusual], that the anxiety of a 
parent could not fail to be excited thereby. 

* ee wee ey * 


The moonbeam, penetrating the interstices 
of some time-honoured penlenn, Rebied the bench 
in front of the cottage, where the clergyman 
and his family now sat. This little circle was 
commonly the favourite abode of cheerfulness; 
and seldom indeed had it witnessed that sad- 
ness and discontent which now seemed to 
pervade it. To account for this change, we 
need not resort to the doctrine of presentiments 
or those gloomy presages in the mind, which 
according to the opinions of certain people, al- 
ways precede some calamity. Such presenti- 
ments are often no more than rational conjec- 
tures, founded on events which have already 
taken place. 

The clergyman and his family, we have said, 
were unusually sad; but little conversation 
passed, and that little was confined to serious 
topics. By some unlucky chance, the subject 
of witchcraft was introduced, and Mr. Boroughs 
lamented the dreadful superstition which had 
caused the sacrifice of so many lives, and which 
continued to exercise a baleful influence on the 
minds, even of ggime of the most intelligent 
people in the country. While he was speaking, 
Dudley Bradstreet approached the cottage, sa- 
luted the pastor and his daughters, and seated 
himself by the side of Agnes. 

“ Let me not interrupt your conversation,” 
said Bradstreet, “‘ you were speaking of witch- 
craft, I believe; and now I remember to have 
heard a gentleman remark, the other eveng 
that it was wonderful Miss Agnes Boroughs 
not accused, as her powers of fascination have 
become so evident to the young men in the 
neighbourhood—” 

“ Bradstreet!” said Agnes, interrupting hin, 
“this is thoughtless—I may say, unjust and 
cruel, How often have such unmeaning words, 
led to most fatal results!” 

“Gracious heaven!” exclaimed Bradstreet, 
looking around, with an air of consternation, 
“surely none but your own family are within 
hearing ?” 

At that instant, the bushes at Bradstreet’s 
elbow were heard to move, and a person emerg- 
ing from. the thicket, stood before them. It was 
a lad called Joe Morgan, who lived in the family 
of Mrs. Seabrooks, and who now came with a 
message for the pastor, stating that Miss Debo- 
rah had been taken ill, and that the immediate 
attendance of Mr. Boroughs was requested. In 
answer to some inquiries, Joe further declared 
that Deborah was in a strange way, and that 
the physician who had been called in was con- 
vinced that she had been bewitched. This was 
a species of ailment, which, in those times, em- 
braced all diseases, symptoms, and diagnostics, 
of which the doctor happened to be ignorant. 

Mr. Boroughs, as we have seen, was no be- 
liever in necromancy, nor any other branch of 
the occult science, but he wisely considered 
that imagination is very often a serious disease, 
and that.a person who fancies himself ill, is not 
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very far from being so in reality. With this in 
view, his benevolence wou!d not suffer him to 
neglect the summons of Mrs. Seabrooks, and he 
accordingly went with Joe Mor, to the resi- 
dence of that afflicted lady. He found the pa- 
tient in a strange state enough, complaining 
that her flesh was stuck full of pins, that the 
room was full of cats, that toads were jumping 
about the bed-clothes, &c. At times she became 
perfectly frantic, leaped from her couch, and 
danced about the room with the wildest gestures 
imaginable. 

When Joe Morgan made his unexpected ap- 
pearance at the parsonage, as already described, 
and Mr. Boroughs arose to accompany him to 
Mrs. Seabrooks’, Bradstreet perceived by the 
light of the moon that the countenances of the 
two sisters exhibited signs of uneasiness and 
apprehension. He knew nothing of their en- 
counter with Deborah that evening, and while 
he himself regarded Agnes as an angel of inno- 
cence, he was slow to imagine that others could 
suspect her of a crime. Still, he knew the 
slender foundations on which malice, envy, and 
ignorance sometimes predicate their charges, 
and he shuddered to think that he, by any re- 
mote probability, might be the means of pro- 
curing for the object of his love, obloquy and 
distress, lingering imprisonment, or a death of 
torture. 

These reflections made hig regard his late 
thoughtless remark as a heavy misdemeanor, 
and himself as a criminal, for, to that remark, 
and the immediate appearance of Morgan, he 
ascribed the anxiety which both sisters, and 
Agnes especially, exhibited. Overcome by these 
thoughts, silent, and self-condemned, he was but 
little disposed - — — mo apg noe after 

rture of Mr. Boroughs. Agnes per- 
a his dejection, and with a charity in which 
affection had some share, she hastened to relieve 
his embarrassment. For this purpose, she made 
an effort to rally him on the approaching war, 
and his despondency, which = affected to 
think was caused by the anticipation of battles. 

“ Alas! Agnes,” said Bradstreet, “ danger in 
these unhappy times is not confined to the field 
of battle; nor is death to be expected from the 
hands of our enemies only. And yet we are to 
blame when we allow the mere possibility of 
= misfortune to afflict us. I believe I err but 
seldom in this way, yet, I know not how it is, 
since I came into your presence, every trivial 
circumstance has produced in my mind fore- 
bodings of the most appalling nature.” 

“These,” said Agnes, “ are premonitions 
which are not to be lightly cogsidered. Enough 
has happened this day to convince me that some 
fearful doom is impending over my head. But 
I am equally convinced that what is appointed 
for me, is a just dispensation of Providence, and 
I will endeavour to submit patiently to that fate 
which seems inevitable.” 

“ Nay, Agnes,” answered Bradstreet, “ this 
is carrying the matter too far. Pardon me, if I 
call it presumption, to te to ourselves a 
fore-knowledge of the divine will, when it is the 

reat prerogative of deity to be inscrutable in 
is ” 
«You are too hasty and perhaps too severe 
in your reproof,” replied Agnes, “ some intima- 





tion of futurity is a part of the system by which 
the world is governed. Inferior animals are 
often gifted with the faculty of fore-knowing 
changes of weather, and men, by certain indi- 
cations, can foretell natural events with a pre- 
cision which appears like magic to the ignorant. 
So in the affairs of life, as one event 1s conse- 
quent to another in the great chain of destiny, 
we may, by observing present circumstances 
and their tendency, gain some light concerning 
what is to follow. Thus, the person who 
watches a carpet weaver’s loom, from that por- 
tion of the figure which is already finished, may 
judge of what remains to be executed.” 

“Your theory, Agnes,” said Bradstreet, 
“partakes too much of the German taste to be 
fully appreciated, or clearly understood by me. 
But—” 

“ But—enough has been said,” returned 
Agnes, “let the event now speak. If, within 
three days, some signal misfortune does not 
happen to me, then let me be condemned for a 
false prophetess.” 

“ You offer a fearful kind of demonstration,” 
replied Bradstreet, “and God grant that it may 
prove as unsubstantial as your gloomy antici- 
pations now appear to be. But let us make 
this condition, that if within the time specified, 
no extraordinary misfortune occurs, you shall 
then renounce this species of vaticination, which 
I perceive, will be likely to prey on your hap- 
piness. In the mean time, endeavour to raise 
your spirits.” 

“T agree to your condition,” said Agnes. 

Here the rose-bushes (behind which there 
was a narrow foot-path) were again moved, and 
Bradstreet, arising hastily, drew forth by the 
collar, the identical Joe Morgan, who had left 
the place with Mr. Boroughs, about an half hour 
before. By the dim light of the moon, it was 
easy to see that the lad was much frightened, 
and, in answer to the inquiries of Bradstreet, 
he stated that he had come thither in search of 
a knife, which he had dropped on his former 
visit. This might, or might not, be true; and 
Joe was dismissed without any further ques- 
tions. 

Soon after, Mr. Boroughs returned, and Brad- 
street departed, after whispering in the ear of 
Agnes another admonition to be cheerful. 

Deborah continued in the condition we have 
described until the afternoon of the third day ; 
and in the meanwhile ‘much curiosity and no 
little anxiety were experienced in the neigh- 
bourhood, to know the author of her calamity. 
It was well understood, that returning reason 
would be accompanied by an accusation which 
would probably be fatal in its consequences to 
some person; and the event was waited for 
with much uneasiness, even by those who knew 
themselves to be innocent. 

At length the dreaded hour arrived. Debo- 
rah became calm and rational. A crowd of vi- 
siters attended in melancholy silence to hear 
the expected announcement; and a chill antici- 
pation of horror sat upon every heart, as Mrs. 
Seabrooks, Deborah’s mother, proposed the 
question, “ Who has laid the spell?” Without 
hesitation, she answered—* Agnes Boroughs !” 

Suspense was now succeeded by the deepest 
amazement, as every eye rested upon the ac- 
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cused. She alone exhibited no symptoms of 
surprise, but said, in accents just audible, “ It 
is no more than I expected.” Louisa, who was’ 
also present, when she heard the charge against 
her beloved sister, uttered a piercing scream, 
and rushed from the apartment. 

These occurrences cast a gloom over the vil- 
lage of Salem, such as it had never before ex- 
perienced. Mr. Boroughs was almost idolized 
for the sanctity of his manners and the benevo- 
lence of his heart; and it was justly supposed 
that this event would be fatal to his future hap- 
piness, if not to his existence. The sympathy 
and grief of the neighbours, therefore, may be 
readily imagined; but the beauty and merit of 
Agnes herself were sufficient to produce a strong 
bias of popular opinion in her favour. 

Dudley Bradstreet had that day visited Mr. 
Boroughs, and made a formal proposal for the 
hand of his daughter. The suitor was unex- 
ceptionable in person, character and fortune, 
and Mr. Boroughs cheerfully acceded to his 
request for a speedy solemnization of their nup- 
tials. At this moment, which Bradstreet pro- 
nounced the happiest of his life, Louisa burst 
into the apartment and threw herself, in an 
agony of grief, upon the bosom of her father. 
In the surprise occasioned by this action, an ex- 
planation was demanded, which Louisa was 
scarcely able to give, so completely was her 
voice and every other faculty paralyzed by this 
overwhelming affliction. Dudley, remember- 


ing his jate conversation with Agnes, was the 
first to conceive what had happened, and, in 
one instant, his dream of happiness was suc- 
ceeded by the deepest gloom of despair. 


He 
knew there was little to be hoped, when malice 
was the accuser and superstition the judge. 
Yet this despondence was but momentary ; Tis 
sanguine temper, and love, the parent of hope, 
soon discovered the possibility of a remedy. 
The well established character of Agnes’s in- 
nocence and piety, the popularity of her rela- 
tives, the executive clemency, and the known 
malignancy of her accuser, were all so many 
fancied avenues of escape. 

On the very day that the expedition was to 
start for Port Royal, Agnes Boroughs was ar- 
raigned before the proper authorities, to an- 
swer the charge of “holding a forbidden inter- 
course with evil spirits and causing afflictions 
among Christian people, by enchantment and 
witchcraft.” Bradstreet could not bear to leave 
the neighbourhood at this critical time, and ob- 
tained leave of absence from the commander of 
the Massachusetts troops. The appearance of 
Agnes in court caused a murmur of pity and 
admiration, which the judicial dignitaries 
thought it yo to check by the immediate 
exercise of their authority. 

The proofs adduced against the lovely and 
unfortunate victim were chiefly founded on the 
testimony of Deborah herself, and of the boy, 
Joe Morgan. The first witness stated that she 
had passed Agnes and her sister on the Monday 
evening preceding; that she had overheard 
them talking of witchcraft; that Agnes gave 
her a glance of ill will, which seemed to take 
effect on her vitals, and that she had no sooner 
reached her home than she felt herself under 
the influence of malignant spirits. Joe Mor- 





gan was then called, and deposed that when he 
went to Mr. Boroughs, he heard Mr. Bradstreet 
say that it was strange Agnes was not suspect- 
ed of witchcraft, and that afterwards he heard 
Mr. Bradstreet and Agnes engaged in a con- 
versation, much of which he could not under- 
stand, but that Bradstreet told her to “raise 
her spirits,” and “ beware of the watchful eyes 
of her neighbours.” 

It was then clearly proved that Agnes was 
fond of reading strange books, “ with red letters 
in them;” that she seldom sought the societ 
of the young people in the neighbourhood, with 
a great many other corroborative facts of the 
same nature. When the evidence was com- 
pleted, the attorney for the prosecution began 
by on pair the jury on the firm and sub- 
stantial grounds on which they would be ena- 
bled to bring in their verdict. He had never 
in his long experience witnessed a case which 
admitted of as little doubt as the present. The 
facts were established so indisputably to prove 
the guilt of the prisoner, that he deemed a 
comment almost superfluous. He, however, 
went on in a speech of more than an hour’s du- 
ration, and laboured so strenuously to bring the 
poor girl to an agonizing death, that a person 
unacquainted with the matter might have sup- 
posed that his fee depended on her conviction. 

When this burst of eloquence was finished, 
Mr. Montfort, a young and gifted member of 
the bar, who had been engaged as counsel for 
Agnes, arose and endeavoured to show the jury 
how much their judgments had been imposed 
on by the arguments of the prosecutor. He 
expatiated on the horrible injustice and cruelty 
of sacrificing a young and beautiful female, on 
grounds which could scarcely justify an indict- 
ment. But in vain did he appeal to the reason 
or the feelings of the jury; the facts, asset 
forth by the prosecution, appeared to their 
minds to be clear and lucid, and a verdict of 
“Gury” was speedily brought in and re- 
corded. 

During the whole of the trial, Agnes, though 
extremely concerned at the odium and discredit 
which this prosecution was likely to bring on 
her, still maintained a degree of fortitude, 
which was truly admirable in so young a fe- 
male. Sentence of death having been pro- 
nounced, she was re-conducted to prison. 

It is difficult to picture the indignation and 
distress which by turns occupied the mind of 
Bradstreet, while these transactions were in 
progress. Suffice it to say, that every expedi- 
ent was tried by him and the other friends of 
Mr. Boroughs to save the unhappy maiden from 
the fate which awaited her. But all their ef- 
forts were unavailing; the stern ministers of 
the law were resolved that the sacrifice should 
go forward, As Agnes was led out of court, 
Bradstreet seized her hand and kissed it, vow- 
ing that he would either save her or accompany 
her in death. Desperate men are seldom at a 
loss for means, and Bradstreet soon hit on a 
plan which he deemed infallible to accomplish 
one or the other of his objects. He then pro- 
ceeded, without delay, to one of the village 
magistrates, and with much seeming contrition, 
acknowledged himself a participator in the 
crime for which Agnes had been condemned. 
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As he expected, he was immediately committed 
for trial. Thus placed under the same roof 
with the object of all his solicitude, this devoted 
youth bent the whole of his thoughts on the 
means of escape for Agnes and himself. 

The building which at this time, answered 
the purposes of a jail in Salem, was of frail 
construction ; it was entirely of wood, one story 
in height, but nearly an hundred feet in length. 

Only two days were to elapse before Agnes 
was to be brought to execution; such was the 
celerity with which the crime of witchcraft 
was punished. It seemed to be superfluous to 
allow time for repentance to them who had 
bargained away their salvation by a compact 
which was not to be annulled Bradstreet saw 
the necessity of energetic measures; no sooner 
was the key turned on him in his new abode, 
than he began to execute the scheme which he 
had previously devised. 

But why should we recount the particulars of 
an attempt to break prison? since all that is 
amusing or credible in that way has been pub- 
lished in the memoirs of the celebrated Trenck. 

Before Bradstreet had made any considerable 
progress in his work, he was interrupted by 
the sound of approaching fuotsteps, and the 
jailor announced that a lady desired to speak 
with him. At the same moment, the lady en- 
tered ;—it was Miss Deborah Seabrooks!— 
Bradstreet shuddered at the sight of a person 
whom he had so much reason to dislike. Debo- 
rah was no less discomposed, but from a differ- 
ent cause. With many blushes and much cir- 
cumlocution, she at length contrived to tell him 
that the object of her visit was to make a pro- 
position, by acceding to which, Bradstreet might 
preserve the life of Agnes. At the suggestion 
of any means of saving the life of Agnes, Brad- 
street became most deeply interested in Debo- 
rah’s discourse; but when the conditions were 
made known, even that most desirable object in 
view, could not remove the feeling of horror 
with which he consented to Deborah’s proposal. 
This proposal was, as the reader has probably 
guessed, a matrimonial union between Deborah 
and himself! On this condition, she agreed to 
make an acknowledgment that she had charged 
Agnes wrongfully, through mistake. In such 
a case, a pardon would assuredly be obtained 
from the executive authority. And instances 
were not wanting in which such retractions had 
been made, without subjecting the accusing 
party to any punishment for a false accusation. 

After a moment’s hesitation, and reflecting 
that this was the only certain mode of prevent- 
ing the execution, Bradstreet accepted Debo- 

’s offer. One difficulty remained in the way, 
which must be removed ere the compact oul 
be ratified. Bradstreet had plighted his faith 
to Agnes, and his nice sense of honour made it 
requisite that she should release him from his 
promise, before he could enter into a new en- 
gagement. This difficulty he stated to Debo- 
rah, and requested her to visit Agnes with a 
note from him, simply desiring to be released 
from his promise of marriage. 

Agnes had heard of Bradstreet’s self-accusa- 
tion, and his subsequent imprisonment, which 
had been matters of infinitely more grief to 
her than her own hard fortune; but her great- 





est trial remained. She had just been reading 
a book of devotion, and her mind was in that 
state best suited to her condition, when Debo- 
rah entered her apartment. Agnes received 
her unexpected visiter with a smile, and ex- 
tended her hand, in the true spirit of Christi- 
anity, to welcome one whom she might have 
regarded as her murderess. Deborah was more 
abashed and disconcerted by this behaviour, 
than she would have been by any reproaches, 
and not having the courage to speak, she pre- 
sented Bradstreet’s letter in silence. 

“Does he then wish to desert me at this 
time?” said the unhappy maiden, when she 
had read the letter,—* alas, could he have wait- 
ed another day, I might have been spared this 
pang. But it is proper that no ties of affection 
should bind my thoughts to this world. Tell 
him he has his wish; I release him from his 
promise. But stay—I will write it myself— 
it will be more in form.” 

Deborah presented a pencil, which Agnes 
took and began to write on the bottom of the 
letter, but scarcely had she completed a word, 
when she paused, tears gushed from her eyes, 
and she was unable to proceed. 

“This is too much,” she murmured. “ For- 
saken by him !—Bradstreet !—can it be possible? 
What has made this change !—He, at least, 
knows I am guiltless. Unless you,”—she con- 
tinued, turning to Deborah,—* Unless you have 
sicceeded in making him think otherwise. 
Why does your malice pursue me thus? Was 
not my death enough to satisfy your enmity, 
but you must now seek to deprive me of the 
only consolation that was left me in dying?” 

Here Deborah, in the trepidation caused by 
conscious guilt, began to explain the motives 
which induced Bradstreet to break the engage- 
ment. Agnes interrupted her. 

“© then,” she said, “this explains all. Brad- 
street, pardon me for suspecting your constan- 
cy; but far be it from Agnes Boroughs to avail 
herself of this too generous sympathy.” Then 
regarding Deborah with a look of indignation, 
“No, unfeeling woman,” she continued, “ tell 
him I will not release him from his promise; 
and I conjure him, as he values the peace of 
my last moments, never to renew the request.” 

Deborah attempted to speak, but Agnes 
waved her head authoritatively, commanding 
her instant departure; an order which Debo- 
rah reluctantly obeyed. 

At this moment, a great tumult was heard in 
the village. The French commander, having 
been informed of the defenceless state of the 
place, (in consequence of the number of young 
men which had left it in the expedition to Port 
Royal,) had, as was now reported, sent a de- 
tachment of Indians, under the command of a 
French officer, to pillage and destroy the town. 
The inhabitants, expecting the arrival of the 
enemy, were flying in every direction, so that, 
in a short time, the town was nearly deserted. 
The jailor, with whom self-preservation was 
a stronger law than that which required his at- 
tendance at the prison, had also escaped with 
his family. But, as he did not wish to take the 
responsibility of releasing the prisoners, he con- 
cluded to let them remain locked up, to await 
their destiny. They in the mean time, were 
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ignorant of the nature of their danger, though 
the general disturbance in the village must 
have convinced them that something extraordi- 
nary had occurred. 

"When most of the fugitives had retired to 
places of shelter, Bradstreet was again inter- 
rupted in his experiments on the walls of his 
prison, by the sound of blows on the outer door, 
resembling the noise produced by an axe or 
sledge-hammer. Soon efter, he heard many 
footsteps traversing the passage or alley which 
extended between the two rows of apartments; 
they drew near; they paused at the door of his 
room, and then the blows of the sledge again 
shook the fabric to its foundation. Some per- 
sons were evidently breaking into his cell, but 
for what purpose he could not imagine. In 
doubt whether the assault were amicable or 
hostile, he waited with some anxiety for the re- 
sult. The door being strengthened with iron, 
resisted the attack for a full half hour, but the 
assailants continued their efforts with unabated 
vigour. At length a breach was made, and a 
voice which he recognised, called on him to 
come forth. He obeyed, and beheld Montfort 
and several other friends, among whom were 
Mr. Boroughs and Louisa. They stopped not 
to answer i inquiries, but bade him hasten to 
assist in breaking » the apartment of Agnes. 
We need not say that Bradstreet flew to exe- 
cute this task; he seized the sledge, and in an 
incredibly short time, bars, bolts, and hinges 
nasa to an arm to whose native vigour, love, 
ope and joy lent new energy. Agnes was 
free! 

No time could be lost in congratulations ; 
they left the prison, passed through the deserted 
town, dropped some natural tears to the re- 
membrance of the happy hours they had spent 
there, and left Salem with the expectation of 
never seeing it again. 

After a toilsome walk of twelve miles, they 
stopped at evening in a wood, where they in- 
tended to encamp for the night. A rude tent 
was constructed of the baggage; the young 
men watched, while Mr. Boroughs and his 
daughters enjoyed that repose which they so 
much needed. 

It was some time after midnight, when ae 
nes, happening to awake, to her unspeakable 
amazement, discovered by the light of the moon 
which entered the crevices of the tent, a female 
figure, dressed in black, standing by the side of 
the leafy couch on which she and Louisa lay. 
She was about to cry out, when the figure, mo- 
tioning her to silence, said in a low tone, “ Ag- 
nes, be not alarmed, but rise and follow me, as 
you value your future happiness.” Agnes hesi- 
tated, and the apparition continued, “ Follow 
me, Agnes, as you value your own happiness 
and mine, here and hereafter.” Scarcely know- 
ing what she did, Agnes arose, and in a few 
minutes was ready to attend this mysterious 
summons. The figure cautiously drew aside 
the curtain at the back of the tent, and followed 
by Agnes, who seemed to be wrought on by 
some kind of supernatural influences, glided 
rapidly over a narrow plain, which was enclosed 
by the lofty trees of the forest. Agnes, for 
some moments, was in doubt whether all this 
were a dream or reality; at length, convinced 





that the scene before her was substantial, she 
began to reflect on the imprudence of following 
so strange a conductress. They were now at 
the distance of several hundred yards from the 
tent and all around looked dreary and desolate, 
when Agnes called to her guide: 

“Stay, whoever you may be—I have already 
done wrong in following a person whom I know 
not, and whose intentions are justly to be sus- 
pected. I will instantly return if you proceed 
any farther.” 

“Fear not, Agnes,” said the other. ‘ Blood 
indeed may be Shed on this ground, but you are 
in no danger.” So saying, the figure turned, 
and the moonbeams falling on the features, fully 
revealed the countenance of Deborah Seabrooks. 
Agnes was not the most timid of her sex, but we 
cannot say that she was perfectly unmoved by 
this discovery. 

“T cannot blame you for mistrusting me,” 
said Deborah, “after what has passed. But had 
I designed to take your life, I might have ac- 
complished that object in the tent, while you 
slept. But fear me not, though I have once 
sought your destruction. Oh, Agnes Boroughs! 
you know not what it is to love and to be hated 
in return; to behold a successful rival, rioting, 
as it were, on your own agony; to be seghestatt 
scorned, abhorred, while your heart yearns for 
sympathy; when one glance of kindness would 
be exquisite bliss, and that glance is denied. 
This is but a small part of what I have suf- 
fered.” 

“ Alas!” said Agnes, “I pity you, and would 
do much” 

“In that hope have I called you hither,” said 
Deborah, solemnly ; “ much indeed is required. 
Only three hours will elapse before the sun will 
appear over the summit of yonder rock, and yet, 
that sun will never rise to me, unless you com- 
ply with my demands; and to comply with 
them will cost you severer pangs, perhaps, than 
ever you have experienced. Now then, let me 
know what is ordained for me,” she continued, 
drawing a dirk or poinard from her bosom, “life 
and death are at your disposal; speak, Agnes, 
what is your determination?” 

“Unhappy woman,” answered Agnes, “you 
have not told me what you require. Any thing 
in reason’””—— 

“Reason !—that cold, considerate word al- 
most moves me to end the conference b 
sheathing this dagger in my bosom. Judge if 
my request be reasonable. ill you renounce 
Dudley Bradstreet? Will you swear that, 
while I live, you will never become his wife ? 
This is what I ask, and on your answer my life 
or death depends. Refuse me, and behold a 
bleeding corpse at your feet. Think, Agnes— 
it is a fearful thing to send a soul unprepared 
into eternity.” 

“Gracious heaven!” said Agnes, “to what 
trialsam I subjected! Think then of eternity,” 
(addressing Deborah,) and forego this unhal- 
lowed design.” 

“T have thought,” answered Deborah—* but, 
an eternity of anguish would be comprised in 
that one moment, when I beheld Dudley Brad- 
street united to another woman. Speak no 
more of that. Calmly and deliberately have I 
formed my design, and you shall see that I have 
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Do you con- 


firmness to put it in execution. 
sent?” 

“ Any thing but that.” 

“That, or nothing. Will you swear as I 
have said !” 

“T—_cannot,”’ faintly responded Agnes. 

“Then, farewell!’ said Deborah, as the 
bright dagger gleamed in the moonlight. 

“ Hold, frantic wretch!” cried Agnes, as she 
sprang forward to arrest the blow. In this she 
so far succeeded as to arrest the dagger from 
the breast of the intended suicide, but the wea- 
pon inflicted a deep and fearful wound in the 
shoulder. Agnes endeavoured to gain posses- 
sion of the dagger, but her agitation unfitted 
her for the attempt, and Deborah, holding her 
off with one hand, prepared to repeat the blow. 

“© heaven! what shall I say? what shall I 
do?” cried Agnes, when she saw the fatal 
instrument again upraised. “Stay—I will 
promise.” 

“Swear, then,” said Deborah, “raise your 
hand towards heaven and swear that, while I 
live, you will never become the wife of Dudley 
Bradstreet.” 

“T swear.” 

“One thing more include in the oath,” said 
Deborah, “not to relate what has passed this 
night. Now, Agnes, let me ask your assist- 
ance to bind up this wound, and probably our 
last interview on earth will be at an end.” 

“ Let me conduct you to the tent,” said Ag- 
nes, when she had rendered the assistance re- 
quired; “this hurt may need a physician, and 
one shall be sent for instantly.” 

“No;” answered Deborah, “I have a rela- 
tion living about two miles distance; I will 
seek his house, and there I shall obtain such 
attendance as is necessary. Farewell, Agnes, 
farewell! I cannot ask your friendship, nor 
even your forgiveness ; but grant me this much, 
that when I am dead, you will cease to remem- 
ber me with abhorrence.” 

Here Deborah disappeared by a narrow path 
which led into the forest, and Agnes pausing 
for a minute, as if in a stupor, slowly retraced 
her steps to the tent. Within one half hour 
what a change had taken place! Ye who have 
witnessed the sudden dissolution of a hope 
which has been your support for years, in every 
vicissitude of fortune, may imagine the state of 
mind in which Agnes Boroughs returned to her 
couch, to “sleep no more.” 

When morning came, and the party had 
breakfasted in front of the tent, preparations 
were made for resuming their march. While 
this was going on, Bradstreet and Agnes came 
to an explanation; an explanation which re- 
duced the ardent lover to despair. She told 
him that obstacles had arisen which made their 
union impossible, at least for an indefinite pe- 
riod. en Bradstreet, overcome with sur- 
prise and disappointment, desired to know the 
nature of these obstacles, Agnes was obliged to 
confess that she could not explain them. Brad- 
street reproached her with fickleness, and told 
her that if her mind was changed, to declare it 
freely, as it would become her better than any 
kind of dissimulation. Agnes could answer 
only with her tears. Bradstreet now to 
suspect that some person had rivalled him in 





her affections; and, after pondering for some 
moments, he concluded that Montfort was that 
person. He therefore abruptly left Agnes and 
sought Montfort; taking the latter by the arm, 
they walked some distance into the wood, when 
Bradstreet suddenly relinquishing his arm, ad- 
dressed him as follows: 

“ Mr. Montfort, the obligations I owe you are 
such as are not to be repayed with words. I 
am bound to you in a debt of gratitude which I 
have always been desirous to discharge, and 
never more so than at this moment. Tell me 
in what manner I can serve you.” 

“You mistake, dear Bradstreet,” answered 
Montfort, “the obligation is on the other side, 
To you I am indebted for an acquaintance with 
the most amiable of women.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” replied Bradstreet, “on 
that subject I wish to speak hereafter; but first 
let me inquire if there is no way in which I can 
reciprocate the kindness you have shown me in 
effecting my release from prison. A debt of 

titude undischarged is painful, sir, to an in- 

ependent mind; and I therefore desire and in- 

sist on it, that you will teach me how to relieve 
myself of this obligation.” 

“If you owe me any thing, Bradstreet, repay 
it by interceding in my behalf with”—— 

“ Enough, sir—I understand you, and it shall 
be done. Remain here for five minutes and I 
will return to inform you of my success.” 

So saying, Bradstreet walked off, leaving 
Montfort somewhat surprised at the singularit 
of his behaviour. Approaching Agnes, Brad- 
street thus addressed her: 

‘Miss Boroughs, at the request of Mr. Mont- 
fort, I am come to intercede in his behalf. 
Doubtless you and he have come to some un- 
derstanding, which will save me the trouble of 
any introductory remarks. He is, to my 
knowledge, a young man of talents and of ex- 
cellent disposition; and if it be necessary for 
me to relinquish, in his favour, any prior claim 
I may have possessed, I assure you I shall not 
stand in the way of your happiness.” 

“ Bradstreet,” said Agnes, reproachfully, 
“this mockery does not become you, nor have 
I deserved it. Mr. Montfort certainly has too 
much sense to dictate such a m 

“To choose such a messenger, you would 
say, probably; but I am not that interested 
being you may su But the gentleman 
waits, Miss Boroughs, what answer s I con- 
vey him ?” 

* What you please, Mr Bradstreet; if you 
and Mr. Montfort have entered into an agree- 
ment to insult me thus, I desire, hereafter, to 
have as little communication as possible, either 
with him or yourself. 

“ As far as I am concerned, madam, you shall 
be strictly obeyed; I will this moment go and 
take leave of your father and relieve you forth- 
with from the constraint which my presence 
seems to impose.” 

Here Bradstreet walked towards the tent 
where Mr. Boroughs sat, conversing with 
Louisa; but remembering his promise to Mont- 
fort, he changed his course, and went to seek 
the latter in the tent where he had left him.” 

“Mr. Montfort,” said Dudley, “I have exe- 
cuted your commission; and now, sir, permit 
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me to tell you that you have acted most dis- 
honourably towards your friend. You knew 
my engagement with Miss Boroughs, and I can 
conceive nothing in the way of excuse or palli- 
ation which may be offered for your perfidious 
conduct.” 

Montfort was thunderstruck by this address, 
“Your engagement with Miss Boroughs!” he 
repeated. “J never suspected any thing else 
but that Agnes was the object of your choice, 
and I cannot perceive what perfidy there can 
be in making Louisa the object of mine.” 

Here the veil dropped from the eyes of Brad- 
street. Blushing at his precipitancy, be ex- 
tended his hand to Montfort. “Forgive me,” he 
said, “I have been in an error; and Montfort, 
as you regard my friendship, let what has 
passed be forgotten.” 

At this moment they observed a person walk- 
‘ing in the road, and on coming out to meet him, 
they recognised Joe Morgan, the lad whe has 
been spoken of several times in this narrative. 

“ Did you see Miss Deborah ?”’ asked Joe; “I 
left her hereabouts yesterday evening, and 
promised to return for her this morning.” 

“ And how came Miss Deborah in this neigh- 
bourhood?” asked Bradstreet. 

“She and I followed you, yesterday, from 
Salem.” 

“ For what purpose?” inquired Montfort. 

“T know not,” answered Joe; “but she has 
never been right since she was bewitched.” 

Just as these words were pronounced, the 
sound of a gun was heard, and a faint scream 
immediately succeeded. Bradstreet and Mont- 
fort hastened to see what had happened, when 


they met a young man who had accompanied 
them in the journey, carrying in his hand the 
gun which had given the alarm. He had been 
acting as sentinel on the road, some distance 
below the tent. 

“What have you seen!—at what did you 


fire?” asked Dudley and Montfort. 

“ An Indian, I believe,” answered the youth. 
“T saw his long black hair through the wood, 
and ordered him to stop; but he paid no atten- 
tion, and so I thought it best to bring him 
down.” 

With some suspicion that an error had been 
committed, Bradstreet and Montfort, accompa- 
nied by the sentinel, anxiously hurried to the 
spot. When they drew near, they beheld 
Deborah Seabrooks lying on the ground, and 
gasping as if in the last agonies of death. It is 
supposed that while endeavouring to find her 
way out of the wood she became bewildered, 
and so wandered about in the same neighbour- 
hood until morning, when this fatal mistake 
occurred. By this time, Mr. Boroughs, Agnes, 
and Louisa, had come to the place. A cordial 
having been administered to the dying woman, 
she raised her head and requested Mr. Boroughs 
to pray with her, with which request he imme- 
diately complied. She then, in a succinct man- 
ner, related to the company the adventures of 
the preceding night, at which all, except Ag- 
nes, were immediately surprised, and Brad- 
street entreated pardon of the fair being whom 
he had wronged so much by his suspicions and 

_Teproaches. Deborah then went on to make a 
full confession of the motives which had influ- 
10 





enced her former conduct, and begged forgive- 
ness for the injuries she had intended. This 
was cheerfully granted, and she expired, appa- 
rently in little bodily pain, and with that com- 
posure which speaks of felicity to come. 

From this time, the crosses and disappoint- 
ments of love were no longer the portion of 
Agnes Boroughs and Dudley Bradstreet 
Knowledge dawned on the darkened intellect 
of the age, and at the next session of the colo- 
nial legislature, it was enacted that no person 
thereafter should be indicted, imprisoned, or 
executed for the supposed crime of witchcraft. 
Peace also was soon restored to the colony. 
After an interval of one year, passed in a dis- 
tant village, Mr. Boroughs returned to Salem 
and his ministerial duties. Agnes and Louisa, 
now Mrs. Bradstreet and Mrs. Montfort, also 
returned to enjoy that happiness which their 
virtues deserved, and which we sincerely wish 
all who follow their excellent example in get- 
ting married. This is the end of “ war and 
witchcraft,” concerning which we may truly 
say with Butler, 


‘Of the first of these, we had no great matter 
To treat of, but a world of the latter ;” 


for which we offer as an apology, that the gen- 

tle beings for whose perusal these pages were 

especially designed, have infinitely more to do 

with fascination than with battles. 
Philadelphia, June 18, 1838. 
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Srrancer! beneath the crumbling leaves 
That lie around yon waving tree, 

A maiden rests—come, read the stone, 
It tells a simple tale to thee, 

Of one who sailed with buoyant heart, 
Across the broad, Atlantic wave, 

To meet her roving lover here, 
But found, alas! this early grave. 


And how she meekly struggled on, | 
With drooping head, from day to day, 
And never once upbraided him, 
Who lured her steps so far away 
But every morn she took her stand 
On the brown hill above the shore, 
And faintly watched each coming sail, 
Till hope went out, and life gave o’er. 


But why art thou so wan and pale, 

So moved as if with sudden fears? 
The maid reposes now in peace, 

And never heeds thy mournful tears ? 
Yet weeping on? oh! was it thou, 

Who left that hapless child to wo? 
Kneel down! oh, knec] upon the turf, 

For she who loved thee sleeps below ! 

James T. Frexps. 
Boston. 
—_—p— 


Two things, well considered, would prevent 
many quarrels; first, to have it well ascertained 
whether we are not disputing about terms, rather 
than things; and, secondly, to examine whether 
that on which we differ, is worth contending 
about. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
“THE WHITE LADIES.” 


Ir was one of those lovely mornings, of which 
England has so many, in August, that our good 
uncle proposed to walk with us to the ruins of 
“ The White Ladies.” The spot on which they 
stood was about two miles from our village, and 
the road lay under tall trees, and through fields, 
eome yellow with ripe grain, and others green 
with the young grass that had sprung up since 
—- 

he dew was still glistening on the leaves 
of the laurels as we gaily closed our garden 
gate, and sallied forth, full of hope and happi- 
ness, on our long wished-for walk. We were 
a young and merry party. Some twined the 
brilliant foxglove round their bonnets; and 
others, talking fondly of loyalty, decorated theirs 
with oak leaves. 

“This is the longest field I ever saw,” said 
one who began to grow tired; “and it has not 
a dozen trees in it. Now, uncle dear, confess 
the truth, are you not taking us the wrong 
way?!” 

A short, quiet, mischievous laugh, told us 
that Mary was right; he had a story in store 
for us, and in order that we might enjoy an 
hour’s rest, he had conducted us by what our 
old nurse would call ‘a roundabout way.’” 

The hope of hearing a story reconciled us to 
our lengthened walk; and when we came at 
last to a large old gate, which opened into a 
newly-mown field, in the centre of which stood 
the poor remains of the once strong convent, we 
all quickened our steps, and drew as near our 
uncle as we could. 

There was little of the ruin standing, but the 
walls of the ancient chapel. There were many 
old tombstones, with various quaint inscriptions; 
and there were some recently made graves, 
which showed the spot was still regarded as 
sacred by the Catholics of the neighborhood. 
The walls were hung with ivy, and near them 
stood many fine old ash trees; perhaps some 
fair sister of the order had planted them, before 
she was driven to seek shelter in another land. 

In those days—the days of Charles and Crom- 
well, I mean—these fields were covered with 
trees ; it was Boscobel wood then. The oak in 
which the poor hunted prince was concealed, 
when his pursuers passed beneath him as he let 
the ow] fly out of the tree, was in that wood. 

Those were dark days for England, and Eng- 
land’s prince. The murderous axe of the exe- 
cutioner had deprived the country of her king, 
and his children of their father. Bitterly did 
Britain afterwards lament this deed. When 
the ary though, perhaps, misguided father 
was laid low, and his sons driven to seek shelter 
with their catholic mother, in a country where 
pare | reigned, who was to teach them the 
pure faith of the protestant church ? who was at 
hand to tell them that the spirit of persecution 
was not the spirit of christianity—that the end 
could not sanctify the means. It was on those 
who had driven them forth, in shame, who had 
stood and beheld the innocent blood spilt, and 
had lified up no voice of mercy, no arm of de- 
fence, that the consequences of this foreign 
education fell, 


But I see our dear uncle is seated on a fallen 
window-sill, and ail our companions are gather- 
ed round him; some on fragments of the ruin, 
and some on the tall grass that springs among 
the stones. I will sit on the grass and this flat 
stone—it is a step of the altar—shall be my 
table, for | mean to write as my uncle tells his 
tale. 

“ You have all heard of the time when 
Charles was so near being recognised and taken 
prisoner at Boscobel. Fatigued and harassed 
as he was, the soldiers had no sooner left the 
house, than the prince, fearing they might ob- 
tain some information in the neighbourhood, 
which might lead them to return and renew the 
search, disguised himself as a woodman, and 
with an axe in his hand, went towards what he 
supposed to be the least frequented part of the 
wood. 

** He had scarcely begun the task, so new to 
him, of felling trees, when he observed two of 
Cromwell’s soldiers coming towards him. He 
pretended to be very attentive to his work, and 
did not look up until one of them drawing near, 
inquired if he had seen a person answering the 
description of Charles Stuart pass that way! 
Without suspending his labours, or giving his in- 
terrogator an opportunity of observing the effect 
of his words on his countenance, he answered 
carelessly that a person of that description had 
passed along the Boscobel road, just a few mi- 
nutes before. The men put spurs to their 
horses, feeling sure the prince would soon be 
in their power. Charles watched them until a 
bend in the road hid hiin from their view, and 
then throwing down his axe, he bounded like a 
frightened deer deeper into the wood. As the 
shades of evening began to fall around him, he 
ventured from his hiding place, in search of a 
secure retreat for the night. This was a dan- 
gerous and difficult task, for he knew not but 
every house might be occupied by his enemies. 
It was about an hour after sun-set that he came 
suddenly to the edge of a clear brook. Ex- 
hausted, and almost fainting, he sat down at the 
foot of a large tree, and Javed his bramble-torn 
hands and face in the cool stream. 

“*Where am I, and whither shall I flee?’ 
were questions he was silently asking himself, 
when a slight rustling in the bushes startled 
him. A fair young girl, in a novice’s garb, but 
without the long white veil, in reference to 
which this convent was named, was advancing 
towards him. Hope might have been seen to 
take the place of apprehension, in the face of 
Charles; he knew that woman was ever the 


* Friend of him 
Who knows no friend beside.’ 


He was about to spring from his concealment, 
and entreat her to shelter him for a few hours, 
when he perceived with horror that she was 
speaking to one of the soldiers who had accost- 
ed him in the morning. “'They drew nearer 
to the tree at whose foot Charles was sitting; 
he did not move; he scarcely dared to breathe ; 
he feared the beating of his heart might betray 
him. The lady spoke: the prince could not 
catch the meaning of the sounds, but the gentle- 
ness of her tones reassured him. ‘ And sv,’ said 
her companion, ‘the fairest flower in all the land 





would not have walked forth to enjoy this sooth- 
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ing twilight hour, if she had expected to meet 
me here; if my vanity had not been shorn with 
my cavalier’s locks, I doubt if I should be able 
to believe such an assertion from one to whom 
my whole life, from earliest boyhood, has been 
devoted. Helen Forester,’ continued the youth, 
and his voice sank to a whisper, ‘ do you really 
wish my absence? Have you forgotten the 
days when we wandered together, seeking vio- 
lets or wild strawberries, on the banks of this 
little brook; and when we went, hand in hand, 
to shed flowers on the graves of our mo- 
tirers? 

“ Helen covered her face with her hands, and 
now the tears were stealing down between her 
slender fingers. 

“Edward de Weston silently removed her 
hands from their lovely resting-place, and wiped 
away the tear that was dimming her blue eye. 
‘ Edward,’ said Helen, in a voice of forced calm- 
ness, ‘why, do you recall to my mind those 
scenes, when you know they are gone for—’ 
Her lips quivered, and what was intended for 
the word ‘ ever,’ was but a sigh. ‘And why, 
dearest Helen,’ and he Jaid his cheek upon the 
hand he held in his, ‘ why do you say they are 
gone for ever? do we not still love each other? 
are not the hills as green as in our childhood ? 
and does not the blackbird even now fill our 
ears with melody? is not—’ ‘Oh, hush, hush, 
Edward,’ cried Helen, ‘these are indeed the 
same—but—but you—’ ‘Love you more than 
ever,’ interrupted Edward. ‘ Must I believe 


your words or your actions!’ asked Helen, 
proudly. ‘ Would one who really loved me join 
the ranks against my father! and shall I, shall 


the last of the ancient and loyal house of For- 
rester listen to the love of a rebel ? 

“ Edward hid his eyes for a moment, and ap- 
peared to be struggling between a sense of duty 
and the desire of vindicating his character. 
Helen had risen from her grassy seat, at his 
side, aud was turning half reluctantly away. 
‘ Helen,’ said Edward, in a tone of voice that 
showed how much he felt her reproach, ‘I know 
my conduct must appear in a detestable light 
to you, and I dare not yet attempt to explain it. 
At some future time, perhaps—wait one moment 
Helen—and whatever you may hear of me, 
whatever you think of me, still believe—.’ He- 
len would trust herself to hear no more, but 
with a look and gesture, meant to conceal, but 
actually betraying, a bursting heart, she left 
him and hurried along a path leading to the 
convent. 

“ Edward gazed after her until darkness hid 
from him her form; then clasping his hands, he 
exclaimed, ‘my country requires the sacrifice, 
and I may not refuse to give it. Thou God, 
who knowest my heart, protect my Helen,’ so 
saying, he brushed away a tear, and walked 
slowly and languidly away. 

“ As soon as the sound of retreating footsteps 
had died away, the weary prince arose, and took 
the path just trod by Helen. As he came to 
an opening in the wood, the moon shining partly 
over and partly through the tops of the trees, 
showed him the convent of the White Ladies. 
It was a low, heavy looking building. No light 
was visible from within, save a faint glimmer 
from the chapel windows. Not a leaf moved 





on the trees; not a sound was heard in the air 
except the distant chaunt of the nuns. 

“The moon had risen over a dark cloud that 
had partially concealed her cold pale face, and 
was now looking down upon him from her 
throne of azure; and yet he stood there gazing 
upon the scene before him, as if no price were 
set upon his head, as if no blood-hounds were 
hunting him through those woods, as if men 
were not thirsting to see his headless body laid 
in the grave. One bat flew by him, and then 
another, and England’s prince almost envied 
the least esteemed of beasts. At length he 
roused himself, and witha step, which appeared 
the more hasty from being contrasted with his 
late apparent apathy, he advanced to the con- 
vent gate, and craved permission to speak to 
Helen Forester. As Helen was placed there 
merely for protection, during her father’s ab- 
sence, and was not intended for the veil, his 
request was readily granted. Charles met her 
with the air of a prince, and having placed a 
seat for her beside him, related his late adven- 
tures at Boscobel and in the wood, without, 
however, mentioning a word of the conversation 
he had involuntarily heard under the trees. 

* Protection and refreshment were cheerfully 
afforded him by the abbess, whom Helen had 
summoned to his presence. He remained here 
until sufficiently rested to be able to proceed on 
his wanderings. A good lady, of the neigh- 
bourhood, then consented to take him as a foot- 
man, and to ride behind him on a pillion, until 
some more convenient mode of travelling could 
be found safe for him. 

“Every one who has read the history of 
Boscobel, knows he met with several narrow 
escapes before he left the country, and still more 
before he succeeded in escaping to France. 

“And now, children,” said the story-teller, 
rising, “I suppose you are ready to look about 
you, and gather wild flowers from the banks of 
the little brook—there it runs glistening in the 
sunshine. Not one of you stir, I protest! Wh 
children that’s the very brook Charles dran 
from and washed in, when he was hiding in the 
woods !”” 

“ But, dear uncle, can’t you tell us more 
about Helen?” asked one; “and what made 
Edward pretend to bea rebel, for I don’t believe 
he was one in reality?” said another. 

“ Well,” said the kind uncle, laughing, “ if 
you will not pull my coat skirt so hard, and will 
not frighten all the birds out of the ivy, with 
talking all at once, I will try to remember some 
circumstances of Helen’s after life, though for 
my part I don’t see why you care for Helen, she 
was not a prince,” and he elevated his eyebrows 
with feigned astonishment. “ Now, do not stop 
to ask us what we care for, but go on, that’s a 
dear uncle,” cried the youngest of the party. 
The story-teller patted her on the head and 
proceeded as follows:— 

“ Helen Forrester and Edward de Weston’s 
fathers had been intimate friends from their 
youth. They had mixed but little in the world, 
since they had married, until the war broke out 
between Charles and his Parliament, when the 
lost no time in hastening to their monarch’s 
assistance. As the two children had early been 
deprived of a mother’s care by death, and as 
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they had no companions of their own age and 
sank within many miles of them, their hours o 
recreation had generally been passed together. 
As soon as he had finished his morning studies, 
Edward would mount his pony, and ride across 
the park to a gate, which opened on the estate 
of Sir John Forrester, and there Helen and her 
attendant would often meet him. 

Sometimes they sang together; sometimes 
they decked each other’s and the nurse’s hair 
with flowers; and then the old woman would 
say they put her in mind of some picture she 
had seen, or some fairy tale she had heard; and 
the children would sit at her feet and look 
in her face for hours, while she talked to them 
of kings and fairies, of gallant knights and fair 
ladies. As they grew older they walked, and 
read, and rode together. “Those were happy 
days!” said Helen, as the remembrance of the 
hours she had thus passed with Edward floated 
through her mind. He was all the fondest 
heart could wish—then. Oh yes”—and her 
cheek glowed at the recollection—* he was a 
high souled, a noble youth, when he went with 
his father to the camp of king Charles. How 
proud I felt when I tied a blue scarf round his 
arm—he did not know I was at the same time 
stealing this bright ringlet. But I am foolish 
to speak thus; a few months has proved to me 
that I bestowed my affections’—and a deep 
blush of mortification and humbled pride crim- 
soned her beautifnl face at the thought—* upon 
an unworthy object.” And if he, the kind, the 


good, the noble Edward, had proved unworthy, 
could she hope ever to find one in whom she 


could confide! Bitter, burning tears were fol- 
lowed by that balm for every wound, sleep. 
How painful the awakening from such a sleep! 
If Helen read, the book reminded her of him 
with whom she had last read it; if she walked 
in the fields, every flower and leaf spoke of him 
who had taught her to consider them as little 
books of sacred poetry sprinkled over the earth 
by a beneficent Creator. The song of the lark 
rang out merrily as he ascended from circle to 
circle, until her eye could reach him no longer, 
and the bright cloud shut from her listening 
ear every sound of his tuneful voice, and she 
sighed to think that her heart could no longer 
respond to the joyous notes of the glad and 
grateful bird. She turned towards the wood, 
and the mournful note of the turtle dove la- 
menting the loss of his mate, met her ear. She 
envied the bereaved bird. She thought if Ed- 
ward had fallen nobly in battle, she could have 
borne it—she could have dwelt on the past 
with delight. She could have thought of him 
with mingled sorrow and pride. But now in 
despising his conduct she felt lowered in her 
own eyes. She had ventured her all upon one 
bark—it was wrecked—and she felt it would 
be impossible to recover the precious cargo. 

It was some years after this that Helen 
started, as she seen an English cavalier enter 
the queen of England’s private setting room at 
the court of Louis XIV. She would have risen 
from her seat, but she felt spell-bound. The 
cavalier appeared scarcely less agitated, but, 
commanding his feelings, he drew from hie bo- 
som a packet, and delivered it into the hands 
of the queen: he then withdrew to a distant 





window, from which he could contemplate 
Helen without being seen by her. She was, if 
possible, more beautiful than when she had left 
him,—for it was Edward De Weston,—in the 
wood by the White Ladies. She was changed 
it is true: the sweet confiding expression her 
face had then worn had given place to one of 
firmness; her eye was more thoughtful, and 
there was a shade of melancholy on her brows. 

Edward too was changed; his gay dress set 
off to advantage his manly person; his hair 
was several shades darker than when a boy, 
and curled gracefully round a forehead un- 


p| stained by the rich brown, with which years 


spent in the open air had tinged the other fea- 
tures of his frank and noble countenance. 
Helen did not join the masque that night ; 
the apparition of a cavalier su like her recreant 
lover, had overwhelmed her with recollections 
too bewildering to allow of her appearance in 
scenes of heartless gaiety. She was still sitting 
with her eyes fixed upon a book which lay un- 
opened hefore her, when a page came to re- 
quire her attendance on the queen. When He- 
len returned to her chamber she kneeled down 
before a couch, and laying her head upon its 
cushion wept tears of joy and gratitude. 
Edward was not a traitor to his country; he 
had not fought against his prince, nor stood 
hand to hand against her father in the day of 


battle. 
* 7 * * * * ~ ca » 


Sir John De Weston, Edward's fatkor, had 
been severely wounded in a skirmish with the 
rebels, and had been conveyed to his own cas- 
tle, within a few miles of which the wonnd had 
been received. Edward had been slightly 
wounded too, but that did not deter him from 
watching unremittingly by his father’s couch. 

Sir John had not en for many days, and 
his son feared he should see his last parent de- 
part, without having the gratification of hearing 
and obeying his dying words. 

“The sun is going down behind the hills; 
I wish, Rupert, you would open the curtains, 
and let the south wind fan the burning temples 
of your master,” said Edward to Sir John’s 
page. Rupert had been sitting many heav 
hours in the ancient window seat, looking al- 
ternately at his wounded master, and his almost 
equally pale and resigned looking son. He 
obeyed with alacrity. He hoped the young 
soldier saw some change for the better in the 
countenauce of his beloved master; and of this 
he felt the more assured when he saw Sir 
John open his eyes and look around him. In an 
instant he was at his side, and his ready ear 
caught the words the old knight with difficulty 
whispered. 

“Edward, I am going to leave you to your 
own guidance in these times of peril, in a few 
days you will have laid me beside your sainted 
mother.” The old knight paused, and looked 
up for an answer, but his son’s tongue refused 
to utter a sound, and the page had hid his face 
in the curtains. “Rupert,” said Sir John, and 
he laid his shrunken hand affectionately on the 
boy’s head, “ bring hither that writing table, 
and Edward shall read to me the service for 
the sick. The page obeyed, and Edward with 
a violent effort, and a half stifled voice, began 
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the prayer. Sir John remained perfectly still, 
his eyes closed, and his hands clasped, many 
minutes after his son had ceased to speak. A 
cooling draught was brought to him, and having 
taken it he bade his son raise his head that he 
might speak a few words to him. After some 
expressions of affectionate solicitude for his 
son’s future welfare he began to speak of the 
state of the country. He feared it would be 
scarcely possible for the young prince Charles 
to escape imprisonment, and perhaps death; he 
foresaw to what endless anarchy the country 
would be subjected, should it continue long at 
the mercy of a set of ignorant fanatics, or of 
one ambitious hypocrite. Edward promised to 
do for his country and his king all a single arm 
could do, even though it should cost him all 
else he held dear on earth. His father pressed 
his hand in token of approbation, and then 
bade his page summon all his faithful old ser- 
vants to his chamber. They came with coun- 
tenances expressive of the grief they felt. He 
who had so long been with them as a kind fa- 
ther and an indulgent master was about to leave 
them at the very time they most needed his 
protection and advice. They kneeled round 
his bed, and the hardiest warrior of them wept. 
The dying man alone looked calm; he spoke, 
and the sounds of sorrow were hushed, that no 
words of one so loved might fall unheard. “I 
thank you all for your faithful services. I thank 
God that in my last moments I can cal] you my 
friends. When I am gone remember my last 
words:—Fear God; honour the King. Be to 
my son what you have been to me, and”—with 
these words his spirit passed away. 

When Edward was no longer sustained by 
anxiety for his parent, he felt the effects of his 
long watching and neglected wound; and 
while confined to his couch, Rupert acted 
in the triple capacity of nurse, companion, and 


e. 

“Why art so late this evening, Rupert? 
are there evil spirits wandering in the woods 
by twilight, that thou look’st so pale after thy 
walk,” said Edward, as his page with terrified 


looks entered his apartment. “Here have I 
been left to my thoughts a full hour since the 
sun went down. Speak my man; take courage 
my valiant Goliah!” “Hist, hist!” said Ru- 

rt, “are no traitor’s ears about? Are none 
of old Knole’s soldiers skulking under the 
window t—and with these words the page 
vanished from the gloomy room. It was well 
for him that he soon returned with lamps, for 
Edward’s curiosity was sufficiently excited to 
make him forget his soldier-like dignity. 
Without waiting for an invitation, Rupert, after 
casting a suspicious glance at all the old pic- 
tures, as if he suspected them of concealing 
under their old loyal-looking armour the minds 
and tongues of traitors, seated himself on a 
cushion at his young master’s feet, and whis- 

red, “ The prince is at this moment concealed 
in a house at obel, and as I returned from 
a visit to that loyal place, I met two hypocriti- 
cal knaves, who bade me in the name of the 
commonwealth, inform them if I knew aught of 
“that arch fiend, named Charles Stuart, 
wickedly, and contrary to all Scripture, de- 
nominated prince, by the carnal-minded.” I 

10* 





boldly asked them if they thought one so young 
as I, could be expected to know the ways of the 
evil one, and turning up my eyes, and drawing 
down the corners of my mouth, I them 
with a demure look, and deferential step.” 
“ Dost think the men would recognise me if I 
were shorn of my cavalier’s Jocks, and dressed 
in sad-colored garments!” asked Edward, mu- 
singly. ‘And why should a loyal gentleman 
like you, and one that is weak from illness, se 
endanger and demean himself,” asked Rupert, 
with a look of mingled pity and contempt. 
Edward, however, promised not to think of his 
persona] safety or comfort, and in an hour after 
this he left his room, arrayed in all points like 
a roundhead. It was not difficult for him to 
assume the grave expression of countenance 
worn by the people whose dress he had put on. 
His recent illness, too, had paled his cheek, and 
rendered him less liable to be recognised. Be- 
fore he reached the house in which he suppo- 
sed the prince to be hid, the family had retired 
to rest, and either were, or pretended to be, 
deaf to his intreaties for admission. He turned 
away disappointed; he had hoped to have 
placed Charles in a secure place betore dawn, 
now he had little hope that he would escape 
his hunters. It was nearly day before he again 
lay on his couch to meditate on the course he 
must next pursue. Just as he was at length 
yielding to nature, and dreaming, rather than 
thinking, of the future, Rupert entered the 
room with a countenance full of importance. 
Edward started up as if he expected to see him 
followed by Cromwell and all his host. Rupert 
did not wait to be questioned, but told him as 
fast as a boy ont of breath could speak, that “a 
knave of a crop-ear’d rounhead”—Rupert made 
it a matter of conscience to heap on the sol- 
diers of the parliament as many opprobrious 
epithets as he had time to utter, or skill to 
manufacture,—“ had come up to him at the 
door of a smithy, and inquired the way to Bos- 
cobel.” “And what did you tell him, young 

iddy-brain,” asked Edward. “ For an instant 

could see nothing but the dead body of the 
pleasant-spoken prince dangling at the saddle- 
bow of the canting old hypocrite, but seeing he 
was waiting for an answer, I told him my dear 
departed grand-dame would not so much as 
allow me to utter the name of the person who 
lived at the place he mentioned, inasmuch as 
he was a ‘carnal,’ anda singer of unlawful and 
profane songs: and thenI assured him, looking 
as solemn as I could, that she often told me it 
was an unprofitable way of spending my time 
to be talking about such people, and far worse 
to go near their habitations, and I hoped if he 
had any regard for the purity of his mind, that 
he would avoid all such unseemly places. My 
object was to gain time for the prince, and this 
I in some sort accomplished, seeing that the 
old fool spent a full hour in telling me divers 
stories to prove his own courage and faith, and 
the utter vileness and cowardice of the cava- 
liers.”” 

Edward ordered his horses, and obeying his 
page’s directions, soon met a man, whom, from. 
his vacant eye, and self-sufficient bearing, he 
could not doubt was Rupert’s friend. After a 
few words of salutation, Edward proposed 
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riding with his new made acquaintance through 
the wood, as he appeared ignorant of its paths. 
The man eagerly embraced a proposal which 
promised him a listener, and immediately began 
to tell Edward how some of his comrades had 
already searched the houses in that neighbour- 
hood; and how some one had hinted to him, 
that at the moment of the search a certain 
Moabitish person had by his crafts so blinded 
the eyes of the faithful that they could not find 
the young Philistine. While the soldier was 
praising his own sagacity, and Edward was 
meditating a plan for preventing his intended 
search, the interview Finse already described 
with Charles in the wood took place. Edward 
saw through the disguise, and in the woodman 

ised Charles Stuart. Of this he could 
not inform the prince, without at the same time 
betraying him: so he galloped on to Boscobel 
with his talkative companion, and then returned 
in search of the fugitive prince, but he was not 
to be found. He was fatigued and faint, but 
was unwilling to return home without seeing 
Helen, whom he had been prevented visitin, 
by his father’s and his own illness. They ha 
walked together, as we have already seen, to 
the brook-side. He did not undeceive her 
when she accused him of disloyalty, because he 
knew her unswerving adherence to truth; and 
he feared she might be placed in unpleasant 
circumstances by the questions of designing 
persons, should he confide to her the cause of 
his thus appearing in the dress of an enemy. 
He imtended to seek her again in a few days, 
when he would tell herall. Unfortunately for 
them both, the fatigue he had undergone that 
day brought on a return of fever. He was de- 
lirious for many days, and when he at length 
sent Rupert to inquire for Helen, she was 
gone: her father had escaped to the continent, 
and sent for her to join him. 

As soon as Edward was recovered, he was 
employed by the royalists on a secret embassy, 
the purposes of which he had no sooner accom- 

ished than he was despatched on a second; 

e was thus occupied during several years. 
Affairs of importance at length called him to 
Paris, where, as we have already seen, he met 
Helen. As Helen had been assured of the 
honour of her lover, she had ceased to think of 
him as she had last met him, and remembered 
him only as the companion of her happiest 
days—the brave—the true. The young nobles 
of Louis’ gay court had named her “La rose 
gélic,” so completely had the remembrance of 
De Weston shielded her heart from their 
attacks. 

At the Restoration many an exile joyfully 
took possession of the hearth of his forefathers, 
but none were — than Sir Edward and his 
young bride, the lovely Helen. 


— @——— 

There is this difference between those two 

ral blessings, health and money: money 

is the most envied, but the least enjoyed ; 

health is the most enjoyed, but the least envied ; 

and this superiority of the latter is still more 

obvious, when we reflect that the poorest man 

would not part with health fur money, but that 

the richest would gladly part with all their 
money for health. 
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One of the shortest and dreariest days in 
January was drawing to a close. Snow had 
fallen some days previously, and glared upon 
the roofs of the houses in the picturesque and 
irregular old town of Belford Regis, and lay 
mixed with ice, and trodden into a sort of win- 
try dust upon the highway ; snow, too, was 
visibly hanging in the grey and Bloomy sky, 
waiting only for milder weather—for the hour 
when the soft south-west should steal upon the 
bleak north-east—to come down in a world of 
white feathery flakes, and cover the earth with 
its bright, level, uniform beauty. The streets, 
although not yet lighted, were almost deserted 
of carriages and passengers—except, indeed, 
the well-wrapt little boys and girls, tripping 
rapidly home from school, with cheeks almost 
as red as their red comforters ; and the noisier 
and merrier troop of happy, ill-clad urchins, 
who came frisking and shouting from the pond 
at the top of the hill, the great pond opposite 
the Queen’s head, where they had been keeping 
the cold at bay, by sliding and tumbling —_ 
the ice, and pelting each other with snowballs ; 
making, as it were, a playmate of the frost; 
and, excepting also careful servant-maids, 
wending with cautious speed, over the slippery 
we ay laden with smoken dishes from the 

ke-houses; or hurrying pot boys, or slower 
milkmen, rattling their jingling commodities 
against the icy steps of the doors, or the iron 
railing of the areas. 

In a word, it was at the close of a winter’s 
day, that the morning influx of customers hav- 
ing intermitted, the shopmen and apprentices 
of Mr. Morris, the greatest haberdasher of Bel- 
ford, had retired to warm their fingers in their 
own apartment—preferring the bright fire of 
the open grate to the smoky heat of the stove— 
after returning to their shelves, nicely folded 
up, the numerous articles taken down to gratify 
the fastidiousness or the caprice of lady pur- 
chasers, (for men, to do them justice, seldom do 
give this sort of trouble,) leaving in the dusky 
range of show-rooms, rendered ten fold more 
gloomy by the waving draperies which darken- 
ed the windows, and swayed to and fro in the 
dim twilight, only two individuals—a respecta- 
ble-looking elderly man, who, mounted upon a 
high stool, was seated at a very business-looking 
railed-in desk, employed in writing, by the 
light of a single taper, in an equally business- 
like, tall, thick book, bound in calfskin; and a 
young man, particularly well-looking and gen- 
tlemanly, whose likeness to the former suffi- 
ciently marked their relationship, and who stood 
at his side, pretending to be occupied in 
arranging a drawer of rich satin ribbons, which 
he was rolling and unrolling, and doing uncon- 
sciously his very best to spoil, in the eagerness 
of his appeal to his father’s feelings. 

“ Yes, sir, it is but too true—and a thousand 
times has she urged the fact upon me—that 

r Elizabeth is only a servant maid in the 
ily of our good rector, Mr. Sumner. A 
servant she certainly is, but a most honoured 
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and trusted one. Mrs. Sumner was so struck 
by her intelligence and sweetness, above a 
dozen years ago, are the girls at the Green 
School, that she took her home to her own 
house, partly to attend and partly to play with 
her elder children. She shared their advanta- 
ges of education—not indeed the accomplish- 
ments which were unfitted for her station, but 
those better and rarer advantages which re- 
gard the cultivation of the mind and the forma- 
tion of the character; and Mr. Sumner’s opi- 
nion of her has been sufficiently proved, by his 
having, since the death of his excellent wife, 
and the marriage of his eldest daughter, com- 
mitted the direction of his house and of his two 
younger children unreservedly to her charge. 
A servant she is, but one accustomed to the 
management of a large family, to the keeping 
of the most exact and elaborate accompts, to 
the prudent and careful expenditure of money 
—to every thing, in short, that is most desira- 
ble in a tradesman’s wife. I speak now merely 
in a worldly point of view, and say nothing of 
the beauty, the sweetness, the grace, and the 
modesty which make her an object of admiration 
wherever she appears.” 

“She has no money,” replied Mr. Morris, 
suspending for a moment his pen over the book 
in which he had been apparently most sedu-' 
lously engaged in making various entries du- 
ring his son’s harangue. “She has no money.” 


“ Then her taste and skill in female apparel. 
You know, sir, how often you have said that, if 
my poor sisters had lived, you would have 
ded millinery and ae 


to your busi- 
ness, and converted some part of our large pre- 
mises up stairs into show rooms. How often I 
have heard you say, that one branch of trade 
helped the other; and that our opposite neigh- 
bour, Mr. Welsh, would not be able to keep 
his shop open against us if it were not for his 
wife’s caps and bonnets. Now, Elizabeth’s 
taste, and Mr. Sumner’s connexion’”—— 
“She has no money, Edward—she has no 


an 

“ Neither had she, sir, two years ago, when 
in consequence of Master Arthur’s rashly ven- 
turing upon ice too weak to bear his weight, I 
had first the happiness of being of use to her 
and her young charge. Mine is no love of 
yesterday ; no concealed or clandestine attach- 
ment. e have met openly at the institution 
lectures; have walked together on summer 
evenin Mr. Sumner, without any verbal 
recognition of our engagement, has yet often, 
after church on a Sunday, virtually sanctioned 
it, by smiling and significant invitations to ac- 
company Elizabeth and the children to his 
house; nay, even you yourself, by your manner 
of speaking to her of her, have led me to 
believe that you considered her as a daughter. 
You are too keen an observer, too kind and 
careful a father, not to have seen the state of 
my affections; and I had thought you too wise 
and too liberal, to set a little paltry money in 
competition with the happiness of a whole life, 
or to wish me to break my plighted troth to one 
whom I dearly love—to one who loves me— 
and marry I know not whom, for the sake of 
adding needless pelf to our already flourishing 
fortunes. I thought your only son was 





dearer to you than money. But I was mista- 
ken—you hold mp ene and my happiness at 
no higher price this gaud.” And he threw 
from him in bitterness of spirit the roll of ribbon, 
which he had been so busily folding and un- 
folding. 

The pen dropped from the father’s hand. 

“You are mistaken, Edward,” said he, ina 
low voice, which was interrupted for a moment 
by a sound well known to the inhabitants of 
Belford—the deep hoarse cry of “Shoes! old 
shoes !—shoes! old shoes!” from beneath the 
window. 

“ You are mistaken, my dear son, not in my 
feelings, but in my circumstances. The for- 
tunes of the poor half-starved wretch who is 
calling ‘shoes’ through the wintry snow, are 
more flourishing than mine. Without your aid 
Tam a bankrupt.” : 

Another hoarse deep cry of “Shoes! old 
shoes !—shoes to buy! shoes to sell !—shoes! 
old shoes!” gave to the agitated father the 
pause which his Relinge required. His son 
was too much absorbed in astonishment and 
horror for speech ; he could only listen in silent 
agony to a story which seemed to him rather 
like a frightful dream than a stern and waking 
reality. Mr. Morris continued :— 

“You were too young when your blessed 
mother died, to remember her distinctly: and 
your poor sisters, gentle and amiable as they 
were, inherited rather her delicacy of constitu- 
tion than her vigour of mind. Far above me in 
birth, in education, and in cultivation, she was 
yet left destitute at the age of seventeen, by 
the improvidence and sudden death of her fa- 
ther, a dignified clergyman; and I owed the 
blessing of her hand chiefly to her desire to 
procure for her twin brother a home and a pro- 
tector. Before our marriage she made me 
promise to treat William Arnot as my own 
younger brother, as my own eldest son; to be 
to him as a friend, a guardian, a father; and of 
this most solemn promise she requested the re- 
newal upon her death-bed. Heaven and you, 
my son, pardon me if J have kept it but too 
faithfully! Let me make short work of this 
wretched matter. I placed him as clerk in a 
banking house in the city, where, as you know, 
he rose to be cashier. I and another friend of 
my family were his securities, and all seemed 
fair and prosperous. Three months ago, he 
came to me in an agony of guilt and despair. 
He had been speculating in the share-market. 
He had embezzled a large sum belonging to the 
firm, and, unless it were replaced by a certain 
day, his liberty, his character, life—for never, 
he swore, would he survive the loss of r - 
tion—were destroyed. Could [ hesitate? Even 
had J abandoned him to his fate, I was equally 
ruined, since-the house would have come upon 
me and upon the friend who, at my pressing 
instance, had joined me as his bondsman, to in- 
demnify them for their.loss. The sum was, to 
aman in my station, enormous, exceeding, by 
some thousands, the earnings and savings of the 
five-and-twenty years that I have passed in 
business. The deficiency was, however, raised 
for me, within the stipulated time, by our 
friendly solicitor, Mr. Byrne, who happened, to 
have, at the moment, a client, willing to, lend 
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the money upon my personal security, and this 
house, with the stock and furniture. I gave 
him a bill of sale on all my effects; and was 
_ considering whether or not to break the matter 
to you, or to go on upon credit, and leave the 
result to time, when Mr. Byrne made,me, two 
days ago, a most unexpected overture, from the 
friends of a young person with a portion of 
£5000, who, although informed of my difficul- 
ties, was yet willing to marry her to you, 
willing to pay off the debt, requiring nothing 
but a settlement of the rest of the money, and 
such an arrangement as to partnership, as I 
should have been, under any circumstances, 
but too happy to enter into. I have not seen 
her—I do not even know her name; but she is, 
they tell me, young, well-educated, and amia- 
ble—a thoroughly good and exemplary girl.” 

“Oh, my father, do with me as you like! 
But, » ha Elizabeth !—dear, dear Elizabeth !” 

“ You would rather, then, be poor and happy 

with her whom you love. So be it, my dear 
son. Go to your Elizabeth. See if she be 
willing to share your poverty ; willing to wait 
until some prospect may arise, that should, in 
some sort, authorize your union. The unhappy 
man, whose imprudence has been our ruin, 
spoke of one whose defalcation had ruined him, 
and who might, who probably would hereafter 
make good the sums for which he was enga- 
ged. Ie has repeated this expectation in a 
etter which I received from him last week. 
But that hope is too vague to build upon. See 
Elizabeth. Disclose to her, unreservedly, the 
position of affairs—I feel that, with her, the 
confidence will be sacred—and then act as you 
see Put me out of the question. I am 
still strong and healthy, and capable of earning 
my bread as a shopman.” 

“QO father! never! never!” interrupted Ed- 
ward, with a sharp and sudden revulsion of 
feeling. “Even if I were so undutiful, so un- 
natural, she would not consent; I know she 
would not. Often and often has she said that 
she felt that our marriage would never take 
place; that it never ought to take place; that 
your son, the son of the most respectable trades- 
man in Belford, ought not to be united to a poor 
girl from a charity school. And, now that that 
union can only be accomplished by depriving 
you of your home, by sending you in your old 
age to serve as a hireling—oh; she would never 
hear of it—would never bear the thought!” 

“Go to Elizabeth,” repeated Mr. Morris, in 
a smothered voice, pressing his son’s hands be- 
tween his, with an energy that betokened the 
struggle of his feelings—* Go and consult with 
your Elizabeth.” And, as the shopmen and ap- 
prentices came flocking in, and the lighted gas 
gave a glittering brilliancy to the rich and 
gaily decorated shop, radiant with shawls, and 
silks, and ribbons, of a hundred varied hues— 
and a group of customers, gay country ladies, 
who wished to choose an evening dress by 
candlelight, appeared at the door—he escaped 
into the street, with an instinctive desire for 
solitude, and, almost unconsciously, took the 
road to St. Michael's Rectory. 

The lamps in the streets and shops were now 
burning, and showed, with a most striking 
effect of light and shadow, the fantastic outline 









of the picturesque old town—the tops of the 
houses covered with snow, the icicles hanging 
from the eaves, and the windows already 
covered with icy frost-work. The pavement 
was again alive with passengers—men and 
women hurrying to the Post Office; flies and 
carriages gliding, with a sort of dull, coer 
sound, along the snowy road; a stage-coac 
emptying itself of its freezing passengers at the 
Red Lion; a man with periwinkles, and a wo- 
man with hot chesnuts, each so muffled, the 
man in a frieze cloak, and the woman in a 
dreadnaught coat, that it would have puzzled 
an Aédipus to decide betwixt the he and the 
she ; one little girl lingering longingly in the 
wake of the periwinkles; two great boys burn- 
ing their fingers in a bold attempt to filch the 
burning chesnuts; other children rushing aim- 
lessly along, shouting and bellowing as if to 
scare the cold. Men were thumping their feet 
upon the ground, and buffeting their chest with 
their arms to restore the circulation; women 
were chattering, dogs barking, beggars begging, 
fiddles scraping, bells ringing, knockers tat-tat- 
tat-ing—in short, all the noises of a wintry even- 
ing, in a country town, were in full activity. 
Then the High Bridge, where the broad, 
bright river, with its double line of wharfs and 
houses, crowded with people, its boats and its 
barges forms so gay and pretty a moving pic- 
ture, so full of bustle, and colour of light and of 
life—from the High Bridge, the Kennet now 
showed, like a mirror, reflecting on its icy sur- 
face, with a peculiarly broad and bluish shine, 
the arch of lamps surmounting the graceful 
airy bridge, and the twinkling lights that glan- 
= { here and there, from boat, or barge, or 
wharf, or from some uncurtained window that 
overhung the river. The snow lay in drifts 
upon either shore, marking the long perspec- 
tive, and glanced upon the suburban cottages 
and the distant country, edging into the gentle 
uplands, hardly deserving the name of hills, 
that closed the prospect, strongly relieved, at 
the present moment, by the dark and dusky 
sky. In spite of his distress and pre-occupied 
mind, poor Edward, who had, probably without 
knowing it, much of those two rare gifts, the 
poet’s feeling and the painter’s eye, could not 
help stopping a moment, on the centre of the 
bridge, to contemplate so fine an effect of chiar’ 
oscuro, so striking and beautiful a picture, com- 
posed almost without colour, by the nice con- 
trast of light and shade. 
While he stood admiring the scene, he was 
overtaken by the old man whom he had heard, 
a short while previously, crying “ Shoes! shoes! 
under the window of his father’s shop; and 
whom he had passed just before, whilst en- 
gaged in chaffering for some of his commodities 
with an orange-woman, whose barrow was 
stationed at the end of the bridge. 
This itinerant shoe merchant was, as I have 
said, well-known to the inhabitants of Belford 
by the name of old Isaac; and, from his name, 
his calling, his keenness at a bargain, as well 
as from his quick, black eye, acquiline nose, 
and a greater proportion of beard than is usually 
suffered to adorn a Christian countenance, was 
commonly reputed to be a Jew. He was a spare 
old man, of the middle height, somewhat stoop- 
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ing, but with a picturesque and richly coloured 
head, surmounted by an old slouched hat. His 
patched and faded garments were well nigh 
hidden by two enormous bags, in which he 
carried the old shoes which he bought, and the 
new ones, or soi-disant new for he was a 
great man at a rifacimento, and had the art to 
“gar auld shoon look ’maist as guid’s the 
new”—which he sold. 

“ Buy a pair of warm slippers, master, this 
cold night?” quoth Isaac. ‘ Wedding slippers, 
fine enough for a lord.” 

“ Nothing, this evening,” said Edward. 

“ Have ’em a bargain, master,” persisted the 
man of shoes. 

“T am not in want of any,” rejoined Edward, 
moving on. 

“ Wedding shoes, then !—wedding boots? 
Must buy somewhat,” continued the vender, 
pertinaciously keeping up with our friend's 
rapid steps, and thrusting before his eyes the 
articles which he named. 

“T tell you that I want neither wedding 
slippers nor wedding shoes, nor any of your 
commodities,” answered Edward, with some hu- 
mour, endeavouring to escape from his pursuer. 

* Don’t ye!” exclaimed Isaac, with a knowing 
twinkle of his keen black eye. “Don’t ye! 
Well, then, buy for the want that’s to come. 
I’ve set my heart upon having a bit of a deal 
with ye to-night, and sha’n’t mind bating a 
penny or two, rather than balk my fancy. You 
shall have ’em under prime cost,” continued 
Isaac, coaxingly; “ you shall have ’em for next 
to nothing. ve have’em!.. We must have 
a deal. You'll see that you'll be married sooner 
than you think for. Your time’s coming. So 
you may as well buy the wedding slippers at 
once. What do ye bid for ’em! Make an 
offer.” 

“Not a farthing, Jew. Iam in haste. You 
need not untie the bag. You have nothing that 
I would take if you would give it me. Let me 
pass on. I am not going to be married. I want 
nothing of you.” 

“ Don't too sure of that, Master Edward 
Morris. You and I may come to a deal yet. 
Jew, quotha! No more a Jew than yourself. 
If your eyes were not turned another way, you 
might see me in the aisle of St. Michael’s church 
every Sunday morning and afternoon, as regular 
as yourself. Jew! "Tis an extraordinary com- 
pliment you idle folk pay to that tramping race, 
that, whenever you meet a body who takes care 
of the main chance, and turns an honest penny, 
you call him a Jew. Well, Master Edward, 
you’ll see that you'll come to me for your wed- 
ding slippers.” And, so saying, Isaac shoulder- 
ed his bag again, and left the path free. 

At another moment, Edward would have 
smiled at the old man’s acute observation of the 
direction of his glances in church, and at his 
persevering endeavour to attract a customer, 
founded upon that observation ; but his thoughts 
were too painfully divided between his father 
and his mistress—his duty and his love; and, 
during his rapid walk to St. Michael’s rectory, 
he could only resolve to be guided in all things 
by the judgment and feeling of Elizabeth. 

She received her lover with the gentle self- 
possession, the calm and serious sweetness, 





which characterised her manner, and which had 
been partly, perhaps, the cause, partly the result 
of the confidence placed in her by Mr. Sumner. 
His father had, to suit his purpose, forced him- 
self to advert to her situation and her origin in 
his conversation with his son; but Edward felt 
proudly that there was no trace of the charity 
school or of the servant's hall in the lovely wo- 
man who stood before him, with a simple and 
unaffected propriety—in a higher rank it would 
have been termed dignity—that would have be- 
seemed a palace. His distress was immediately 
visible to her, and her anxious inquiries served 
to introduce his story. 

“We must part, Edward; as to that there 
can be neither doubt nor question,” said she, in 
a low, steady voice, whilst the tears trembled 
on the long fringes of her large black eyes, and 
the rich colour went and came on the pac 
turned cheeks and lips, which a sculptor would 
have been proud to model. “We must part. I 
have always known that it would be so——always 
felt, without suspecting or dreaming of this ob- 
stacle, that Mr. Morris would find an insuperable 
objection to receiving me into his family. I 
ought, perhaps, knowing that, to have forbidden 
your visits. But I was encouraged in my at- 
tachment by one whom I am bound to obey, and 
by whose orders I have acted in this business; 
and my own feelings lcd me but too readily into 
the error. Oh, if it were only for ourselves, 
this poverty would be nothing! Young, active, 
accustomed to exertion, it would be delightful 
to labour with you and for you—delightful to 
feel that there was no supériority on your side, 
except that of your respectable connexions, and 
your manly and vigorous character. But your 
father—your kind and excellent father !—to tear 
him from his home, to send him in his old age 
to serve as an hireling—he, so long accustomed 
to respect and consideration!—to banish him 
from his friends, his neighbours, his native town! 
We must not think of it. The sacrifice must 
be made. And you will find your happiness, 
dear Edward—we shall find our happiness—in 
his restored comfort, and in the consciousness 
of having done our duty.” 

Affectionate son as Edward was, and deter- 
mined as he had professed himself to abide by 
the decision of his mistress, he could not for- 
bear from combating this resolution. She listen- 
ed to him with sweet and mournful attention, 
as if willing to hear all that he had to say; but 
her determination was unshaken. She had just 
asked— 

“Since we must part, dearest Edward, were 
it not wiser to shorten this pain?” when an odd- 
looking little note was delivered to her. 

Elizabeth read the contents once, twice, thrice, 
and remained silent and perplexed, as if hardly 
comprehending the meaning. 

“Tt is very strange!” exclaimed she, think- 
ing aloud, and forgetting that she was not alone; 
“very strange! What can he want at this 
hour ?” 

“ He!” exclaimed Edward, jealous (so strange 
a thing is a lover's heart) of her whom he was 
upon the very point of resigning. “‘ He !—what 
het From whom comes that note ?” 

“From one who must be apprised of this 
event,” 
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“ Not, surely, from Mr. Sumner? No; from 
him it cannot be. But from whom? Who can 
have the power so to absorb your attention at 
such a moment ?” 

Elizabeth paused an instant, and then said, 
gently — Come with me, and you shall know. 
Although we are doomed to part, to meet no 
more, yon must always be amongst the most 
valued, the most cherished of my friends. I 
cannot afford to lose your good opinion. Come 
with me, and you shall know all.” 

She tied on her bonnet, wrapped herself in a 
large cloak, and they passed through the rectory 

den into the churchyard. The fine old Gothic 

ilding, with its gray cloisters, its graceful 
porch, its towers, and its steeple, rose in sombre 
grandeur from the graveyard covered with snow, 
by which it was surrounded, the summit almost 
lost in the frosty mists of the air; so that the 
imagination added to the actual height, gave a 
cathedral-like grandeur to the edifice. A few 
yews and cypresses were clustered in one corner, 
and a row of stately limes, their larger limbs 
partially covered with snow, which lay in long 
intersecting lines, defining the forms of the 
branches, led to an iron gate, which opened into 
a narrow lane, leading to one of the poorest and 
least populous suburbs of the town. Along this 
lane Elizabeth passed, sedulously attended by 
Edward. 

“T ought to have told you before,” said she, 
in a low voice—“only he whom it most con- 
cerns forbade the disclosure, and Mr. Sumner, i 
hardly know why, coincided in his desire—that, 
although a charity girl, I am not, as you have 
thought, an orphan. I have a father, a most 
fond and affectionate father, one whom I love 
dearly, and who dearly loves me. He is a poor 
but industrious man, following a mean occupa- 
tion ; not so poor but that he makes me frequent 
presents, and is most kind and generous to the 
widow in whose cottage he lives, and whom he 
mainly supports. Still, I have always felt that 
he was not fit to be your father, nor to be con- 
nected so closely with a man so intelligent, so 
well educated, and so respectable in station as 
Mr. Morris. I always felt that something would 
prevent our union. And se, alas! it has turned 
out.” 

By this time the clouds had so far cleared 
away as to admit glimpses of a keen and frosty 
moon, which shed a cold, pale, desolate light 
upon every object; dwelling with tenfold deso- 
lation on a smal! hovel, whose rugged thatch 
and windows stuffed with rags, as well as the 
broken-down state of the little gate, (ajar per- 
force, since hanging by one hinge, it would 
neither shut nor open,) which led into the nar- 
row front court, betokened the most sordid po- 
verty. 

Up this court Elizabeth passed ; and knocking, 
with, it seemed, a forced resolution, at a low 
door, in little better condition than the gate 
which formed the outer barricade, was imme- 
diately admitted by an infirm old woman into a 
dark and dismal kitchen. 

“TI look for your father every minute, Miss 
Betsy,” quoth the tottering crone, “for ’tis past 
his time o’ coming in; and, if ye’ll wait till 1 
strike a light, ye may walk into his room, and 
I'll kindle ye a bit o’ fire; for you tender lasses 








that live in grand houses, can’t abear the cold 
like us poor folk that be used to nothing better.” 

And, so saying, she fumbled out an old tinder- 
box, and having, with some difficulty, cherished 
a spark into a flame—for her old and withered 
hands, and feeble breath, seemed numbed and 
chilled by the cold which she defied so manfully 
—she lighted a wretched candle, led the way 
into the next apartment—and endeavoured, with 
a little damp straw, and a few dirty chips, that 
had evidently been long trodden under foot in 
some carpenter’s yard, to produce, in a small, 
rusty grate, from which the brickwork was 
breaking away, something as nearly approaching 
to a blaze as the state of the fireplace and the 
nature of the fuel would allow. 

Edward, in the meanwhile, took a mournful 
survey of the sordid abode, contrasting sostrongly 
with the appearance, the mind, and the manners 
of the lovely and graceful woman who stood be- 
side him, the beloved of his heart. The hearth 
and its appointments—the bit of old iron that 
served as a poker, the broken dustpan that offi- 
ciated as shovel, the pipkin upon two legs, and 
the lipless pint cup which did duty as kettle, 
pot, and saucepan—this niggard and beggarly 
hearth was but a type of the rugged and scanty 
plenishing of the comfortless chamber. A joint 
stool, a rickety table, and two tumble-down 
chairs, one of them garnished with a cushion, 
darned, patched, and mended, until mending 
was no longer possible, figured in the centre of 
the uneven, bricked floor; over the chimney, 
was a mug withouta handle, a teapot curtailed 
of its fair proportions by the loss.of half a spout, 
a teacup and saucer of different patterns, and 
two or three plates and basins, all more or less 
cracked, and repaired, not very artistically, with 
putty and white paint. In one corner was the 
inmate’s humble bed—a chaff matrass, with 
one or two rugs or horseclothes, much the 
worse for wear; in another the little pile of 
straw, and chips, and rotten sticks, from 
whence the fuel now smoking rather than 
burning in the chimney had been selected ; and, 
in a third, a dingy heap of old shoes. 

The old woman, satisfied with her labour, 
retired to her part of the dwelling. Elizabeth 
was the first to break the pause which suc- 
ceeded her departure. 

“This, Edward, is the abode of my father— 
a father whom, in spite of all that surrounds 
us, I have good cause to love. Does not the 
sight of such misery serve to reconcile you to 
the destiny that parts us? Such, at least, is 
the effect which it ought to have—which it has 
on me. Iam not fit to belong to your family. 
Never should J have cherished such a thought. 
Strange that Mr. Sumner, knowing as he did 
the whole truth, should have encouraged our 
attachment! Strange, most strange, that till 
now, the name and the existence of my father 
should have remained a secret! Well! my 
presumption is fitly punished, and you will turn 
with a freer heart to one more worthy to share 
your home and possess your affections.” 

“ Say not so, iny own Elizabeth! Were it 
not for my paramount duty to my own most 
kind and excellent father, all that I see here 
would but supply a fresh motive for our union. 
All speaks of poverty and industry—nothing of 
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crime. And, next to the joy of offering you a 
comfortable home, should i reckon that of res- 
cuing one so near and dear to you from penury 
and toil! Oh! that I were now the free 
agent that I thought myself yesterday! Not 
another night should your father spend beneath 
this roof. Ifmy wretched uncle, Arnott, could 
but know the misery that his wild spirit of 
speculation has brought upon us all!” 
“If he could, master Edward, Iam minded 
that he'd rather cry old shoes than gamble in 
the share market,” quoth our friend Isaac, ad- 
vancing into the.room: depositing, with con- 
siderable care, his two bags of shoes in their 
appropriate corner, and emptying, with equal 
readiness, divers rotten sticks, fir apples, and 
stumps of gorse, gathered during his day’s tra- 
vel—for apparently he had wended country- 
ward—from the several pockets of his nonde- 
script garments. “If these Stock-Exchange 
gamblers could but tell the sore hearts they 
cause to their friends and kindred, mayhap it 
might go nigh to reform ’em,” pursued Isaac. 
“So here you be, Master Edward, come to 
make a deal, as I prophesied ; and ye ha’ brought 
Bess wi’ ye, to clinch the bargain. So much 
the better. Gie mea kiss, Bess. So thou be’st 
come to help Master Edward to choose his wed- 
ding slippers—eh, my girl?” And the old man 
nodded his head, with a knowing wink, and 
chuckled—*Come*to choose the wedding slip- 
rai” 

* Alas, my dear father, you little know”—— 
began Elizabeth. 
*“ Alack and alack, wench! No alacks for 
me. I do know all the story; ay, and a great 
deal besides, that neither of you know, wise as 
ye think yourselves. Come, my good boy and 
girl, sit ye down here by the fire. Bess looks 
as white as the snow on the house-top; and 
thou, Master Edward, art not much better. Sit 
down, and make yourselves comfortable. I’) 
tell you all about it.” And the old shoe-mer- 
chant drew his two chairs to either side of his 
little fire, seated himself upon a stool in the 
middle, flung on fresh fuel, breaking the sticks 
with his withered hands, and did the honours of 
his small apartment with much hospitality. 
“Well, Master Morris, for all I cry old shoes 
about the streets, and my Bess (heaven bless 
her sweet face!) was brought up at a charity 
school, it ain’t altogether for want of a bit of 
money. Manya year have | been scraping and 
scraping, and hoarding and hoarding, to save 
her a portion; and [ told her and Mr. Sumner 
not to Jet out that she had a father, just for the 
pleasure of the surprise like. So, in the mean- 
time, comes this affair of Master Arnott. Ay, 
better cry old shoes than go gambling in shares. 
So I happened to have the money, waiting for 
a good security—nothing like turning an honest 
penny—just when Master Byrne was wanting 
it for your father. So I lets him have it. 
Here’s the paper, see—the what-dl’ye-call’t !— 
the bill of sale. And I offered him my girl, 
with £5000 to her portion; not letting out who 
she was. And here I’ve just got a letter from 
him to Master Byrne, saying as how ‘twill 
break your heart to marry her; not thinking, 
mind, that she’s she. And I s’pose as how you 


o’ your father—eh? So she’s refused o’ both 
hands—eh, Bess? Well! I love a good fa- 
ther, and I love a good son; he'll be sure to 
make a good husband. And, if Bess don’t make 
thee a good wife, my lad, there’s no faith in 
woman. So, take her!—and take this bit o’ 
paper; that’s four thousand pounds: and there’s 
one thousand that I promised,’ continued he, 
going to one of his corner heaps, and taking a 
couple of dirty bank-notes out of an old shoe; 
“and another that I give, ’cause of these two 
refusals. A good father makes a good son, and 
a good son ’]] make a good husband. And I’ve 
heard to-day, from a real Jew, who knows a 
good deal of what goes on on ’Change, that 
Master Arnott is likely to get his money back 
again. So now off wi’ ye to Master Morris, 
and tell him the news. And, hark ye, my boy, 
don’t forget to come back for the Wedding 
Slippers!” 
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A voice of woe and wailing from the deep; 

A mingled sound of mortal fear and pain ; 

As shrieks the wind when wild tornadoes sweep 
Through forest pines, and o’er the sounding main, 
Arousing Echo from her dreamless sleep, 

Then sinking fitfully to rest again ; 

Oh! was it but the tempest’s hollow roar 

That in deep midnight, sounded on the shore ? 


No! human beings in strong agonies, 

Wrestled in darkness for a hold on life; 

And till the morning dawn’d, their fearful cries 
Told to the stars alone, of that fierce strife ; 
Unheard on earth, unseen by mortal eyes 

Were death’s tremendous doings—husband, wife, 
Child, brother, sister, met in wild embrace ; 
Or—met no more; Oh God! how short the space. 


Since yesterday, a gallant vessel rode, 

Where now a blackened shapeless wreck floats by ; 
Upon her deck, how many light feet trod, 

Which now all fetter’d with dark sea-weed lie ; 
Where are the forms, through which warm life 
blood flowed, 

The bounding bosom, and hope lighted eye? 

Upon the caverned floor of Ocean strown 

The forms repose—the sea hath claimed her own. 


Alas! they rest not in green quict graves, 

Among their native hills and sunny vales ; 

Their sepulchre—the restless billow laves, 

And o’er the beautiful, the sea-nymph wails, 
Their only dirge—their shroud—the white capp’d 
waves, 

O’er the closed waters, gay and dancing sails, 
Speed their light course rejoicing ; and the spot 
On the wide waste of Ocean is forgot. 


Woe, for the homes left lone and desolate ; 

Woe, for the hearths, where kindred mect no more ; 
Woe, for the hearts, the broken hearts which fate 
Has cast like wrecks, upon a desert shore ; 

Yet not without a hope, bereft ones wait, 


Calmly ; till life’s tempestuous voyage is o’er ; 
The sea shall yield her treasures to your eyes, 
On the last morn, when all the dead arise. 





are come to say that you won’t have her, ’cause 
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Tue lamp burned dim in the student’s cham- 
ber. A solitary ember lay smoking and crack- 
ling upon the hearth ; and the shadowy images 
of the scanty furniture which _— the apart- 
ment, gave to the walls a dark and sepulchral 
appearance. The student sat at a low table, 
with his head resting upon his hand, absorbed 
in meditation. Occasionally, when a bright 
spark from the dying embers flashed upon the 
darkness, he raised his eyes, and gazed for seve- 
ral minutes upon the spot from whence it 
sprung, as if lost in thought. The village clock 
struck—it was past midnight. The student 
raised his head, and the dim light fell upon his 
handsome features, now glowing with the flush 
of exciting thought. His dark locks fell care- 
lessly over his high fair forehead, his keen 
penetrating eyes were fixed ae upon a 
book that lay open before him, and his lips were 
firmly compressed together. He arose! his 
form was manly and noble. “No!” exclaimed 
he, clasping his hands together and pacing the 
apartment, “ No! I cannot endure it—I cannot 
pursue my studies, while the image of that 
bright angel flits before my sight, and the story 
of her wrongs lies thus heavy upon my heart. 
And yet, what a fool I ain to think of her! I 
cannot assist her, for she is carefully watched. 
I may not love her, for she is an affianced bride 
—and I do not! Still, her history works 
strongly upon my feelings. Would that I could 
sleep!” He threw himself upon his disordered 
couch, and buried his face in his hands. An 
hour passed away, and again the deep tones of 
the village clock came pealing upon the heavy 
night air. The student sprung to his feet— 
“Yet sleep comes not,” he exclaimed; “I am 
resolved! I will once more see Francesca—I 
will save her from the hated Spaniard. If her 
father casts her off, I will be her protector, her 
guide, and her friend!” 

This resolution appeared to calm the tumul- 
tuous emotions that agitated the breast of the 
student. He returned to his couch, and in a 
few moments sunk into a deep, but uneasy re- 

e. 

The name of the student whom we have thus 
introduced to the reader, was Frederick De 
Vere. He was an orphan child, cast upon the 
world, without fortune or friends. By his own 
unaided efforts, and the natural force of his 
genias, he had sustained himself honourably 
through his academical studies, and had nearly 
finished his collegiate course. He stood high 
as a scholar, he was respected by the faculty, 
and beloved by his classmates. During the late 
vacation he spent a few days on the New Jer- 
sey shore, for exercise and sea-bathing. Re- 
turning one evening from a fowling excursion, 
he stopped to inquire his way at a singular 
looking dwelling situated under the brow of a 
hill. it was built in the Venetian style, with 
a balcony that overlooked the distant ocean. 
The columns and lattice-work of the portico 
were covered with a luxuriant vine; the little 





plats of ground in front and on either side of 
the house were strewed with a variety of 
flowers and ornamental shrubs, and tokens of 
refined taste, neglect, and wild extravagance 
were every where visible. The student ap- 
proached the door and rapped. A beautiful 
young lady, attired in a dress that vied in rich 
elegance with the costly robes of an eastern 
princess, appeared, and with averted eyes 
awaited his commands. De Vere could not 
have been more astonished, had an angel or a 
daughter of the sea answered his call. After 
a moment’s pause he inquired the direct road to 
the next village. The lady answered that she 
was little acquainted with the situation of the 
country, but would call her servant, who could 
probably give him the desired information. 
And pointing to a seat on a rich ottoman that 
stood near, she disappeared. De Vere was 
sadly puzzled at the sight of this palace in the 
desert. He was actually disposed to question 
the reality of the scene, and began to suspect 
that he was wrapped in a dream, or had fallen 
into the hands of the fairies. ‘The mysterious 
lady soon returned, with her servant, a brisk, 
pert miss, who answered F'rederick’s questions 
respecting the roads, with great freedom and 
accuracy. During this conversation with the 
servant, he noticed that the mistress frequently 
fixed her eyes upon him, with a wistful pensive 
look, as if she wished to"speak with him—to 
unburthen a load of sorrow—or, as he flattered 
himself, as if she wished, with the gentle Des- 
demona, “that Heaven had made her such a 
man.” 

De Vere’s curiosity was excited. He deter- 
mined not to leave the house without learning 
something further concerning its mysterious 
inmates. He felt ripe for adventure. With 
this view he addressed a casual remark to the 
mistress, to which she replied with evident 
pleasure. This was followed by another, with 
the same result, and De Vere took al] the ad- 
vantage of this good success that a good stock 
of words, a lively imagination, and ready wit 
would allow. It would have been difficult to 
decide which was most pleased with the inter- 
view. The lady’s eyes certainly spoke vol- 
umes, and Frederick’s heart was full of gushing 
emotions. So interested had they become in 
each other, that they had not noticed the ab- 
sence of the servant, who now returned to in- 
form her mistress that tea was waiting. De 
Vere could not resist an invitation to join them 
at tea, although he was conscious it was hardly 
proper. But he felt an irresistible power with- 
in urging bim forward, and while in his heart 
he refused, he followed the mysterious lady into 
the next apartment. 

The furniture here was elegant beyond de- 
scription. A rich carpet covered the floor, the 
tables, sofas, and mirrors, were of the most 
costly materials and beautiful fashion. The 
rich drapery hung in ample folds, and the whole 
apartment literally glistened with brilliant 
gems and costly ornaments. A massive chan- 
delier covered with diamonds, hung from the 
centre of the ceiling, and shed its pure light 
upon the table below, which, like every thing 
about it, was loaded with rich furniture, and a 
profusion of all that was rare and valuable. 
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The food, however, was simple, and with the 
exception of a few preserves, was such as might 
be found upon the table of any citizen, in good 
circumstances, in the vicinity. 

The ceremonies of the table were soon 
finished. Indeed, neither party appeared de- 
sirous of prolonging them. When they rose, 
Frederick felt inspired with new confidence, 
and taking a seat on a sofa with the mysterious 
lady, again engaged her in conversation. The 
evening wore away, and Frederick still kept 
his seat, forgetful of the distance he would have 
to travel that night to reach the place of his 
destination. The conversation every moment 
grew more interesting, and the later the hour 
the less he appeared inclined to leave. By 
questions ingeniously contrived, he managed to 
learn the name and history of his beautiful 
hostess; and this assured him that there could 
be no danger in remaining a little longer in a 
place that had so much of romance about it, and 
with a person for whom he already began to 
feel the deepest sympathy. 

The name of the mysterious lady, he learned, 
was Francesca. She was the daughter of a 
West Indian smuggler, named Marlow. Her 
mother was an English lady of noble birth, dis- 
inherited and banished for marrying beneath 
her. She died when Francesca was only three 
years of age, of a broken heart. Her father 
then went into the contraband trade, which he 
followed sixteen years, with distinguished suc- 
cess, and collecting the mass of his fortunes to- 
gether, embarked for America. He had been 
in this country about two years, and although 
he did not follow his hazardous occupation in 
person, he derived a handsome revenue from his 
connection with the smugglers, who transacted 
much of their business under cover of his name. 
Francesca was his only child, and on her he 
lavished all the attentions of a devoted father, 
and all the luxuries that unbounded wealth 
could procure. The lovely creature revealed 
this story witha sigh. Amidst all the splendow 
with which she was surrounded, she was the 
most unhappy being in existence. Possessing 
a strong natural taste for study, and the ac- 
complishments of refined society, she was de- 
prived, by the peculiar nature of her case, even 
the means of a common education. Mute books 
were offered, and heaped to the very walls, but 
the fearful pledges by which her father was 
bound to exclude all but the most devoted con- 
fidants of either sex from her apartments, pre- 
cluded the possibility of admitting other and 
more capable teachers. 

The person who ruled her father with such 
despotic and fearful power, was one Antonio 
Ricardo, to whom he was indebted for his very 
existence, and who held his written pledge of 
constant obedience, sealed with his own blood. 
To this man, or rather fiend in human shape, 
he had also betrothed his beautiful daughter, 
under the most dreadful penalties, in case he 
failed to assist the union with all the influence 
in his power. It was this fearful truth, which 
had recently been revealed to Francesca, that 
made her situation doubly miserable, shutting 

out for ever the cheering light of hope. The 
thought of such an union was almost distracting 
to her sensitive and delicate mind. Ricardo 
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was one of the most abandoned of his class—a 
tall, swarthy, grizzly Spaniard; a man that 
hesitated not to imbrue his hands in the blood 
of innocent victims, upon the slightest pretext; 
a man whose heart was shut against the prin- 
ciples of right and justice, and whose soul was 
never moved by the common and softer emo- 
tions of human nature. Francesca, on the con- 
trary, was emphatically the child of nature— 
lovely, imaginative, and sympathising. She 
was all innocence, purity, and truth; confined 
at home from her earliest childhood, under the 
care of a single domestic, she had learned little 
of the great world around her. Her principal 
knowledge was derived from books; the Bible, 
and a few pious volumes, dedicated to her and 
commended by her departed mother, had been 
her constant companions and her dearest friends. 
The precepts and instructions contained in their 
pages had been deeply impressed upon her 
heart, and were constantly in her mind, and 
upon her tongue. Her disposition, naturally 
mild and well tempered, was rendered more 
perfect by the salutary influence of good prin- 
ciples, and her loveliness of person was en- 
hanced by the moral beauty of her character, 
and the purity of her virtue. She had a tear 
for all that wept, and the story of others’ wrongs 
affected her heart in a most sensible manner. 
And yet she was doomed to a union with Ri- 
cardo, agrim monster in human form, a leader 
of outlaws, and offender against the laws of God 
and man, a criminal of the deepest dye. No 
wonder, then, that this fragile flower was 
crushed in the rude grasp of the hand that was 
stretched forth to pluck it—no wonder that it 
drooped and faded in such an unnatural em- 
brace. 

Frederick listened to this story with breath- 
less attention. He learned further, that Fran- 
cesca’s father and Ricardo were then on a 
voyage to the Mexican gulf, and would proba- 
bly be absent several days. Business of a 
peculiar nature called them away. This was 
the first time she had been left alone since her 
arrival in America. There was little danger 
of their sudden return; and under the circum- 
stances, with the weight of her frightful situa- 
tion pressing upon her mind, and perhaps, with 
a desperate hope of escape, she had seized this 
opportunity to entertain a stranger, and almost 
unconsciously revealed her history. But when 
it was finished, and she reflected what she had 
done, she was frightened, and bathed in tears, 
she seized Frederick with frantic energy, and 
begged him to pardon her folly, and if he could 
not assist her, at least to keep the secret she 
had revealed buried in the deepest recesses of 
his heart. Frederick, choking with emotion, 
solemnly promised to remain true to her re- 
quest. The young woman who waited upon 
Francesca, alarmed at the frantic cries of her 
mistress, entered the apartment. She pitied 
Francesca, and would have assisted her, not- 
withstanding the threats of Ricardo, had she 
known how. She was disposed to make the 
most of the present opportunity. Francesca 
raised her head and motioned her away. She 
left the room. Frederick took the hand that 
was extended towards him, and in a soothi 
voice endeavoured to comfort the afflicted girl, 
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with such consoling reflections as his mind sug- 
gested. For a timeshe refused all consolation, 
and the violence of her grief appeared to in- 
crease rather than abate. Frederick assured 
her again and again that he would not betray 
her; that he would be her friend, and that he 
would do all in his power to rescue her from 
the fate which she dreaded and loathed from 
her inmost soul. She gradually recovered her 
self-possession, and endeavoured to assume her 
usual quiet and cheerful manner. The gray 
mists of morn appeared in the east, before 
Frederick rose to take his leave, and it was 
only on his renewing the promises he had made, 
and also pledging himself to return the next 
evening, and if possible, to devise some plan to 
save her from the fate that awaited her, that 
she consented to let him return to his lodgings 
at the neighbouring village. 

Frederick possessed an ardent and adven- 
turous spirit; he felt deeply interested in the 
fate of the lovely and devoted being with whose 
strange history he had been entrusted; a sense 
of duty and justice, and the motives of common 
humanity compelled him to seek her deliver- 
ance from the power of the Spaniard. But how 
could this be accomplished! He was a poor 
orphan student, without means or influence, 
and scarcely able to sustain himself with credit 
in college. Should he succeed in conveying 
Francesca from her father’s roof, where should 
he place her? Would not the spies of the 
hated Spaniard seek her out, even in the re- 
motest corner of the country? In her father’s 
house she enjoyed the comforts and luxuries of 
life; could he furnish even the articles neces- 
sary to existence, or could she obtain the means 
to procure them? Should he complain to the 
civil authorities, what right would they have to 
interfere with the private affairs of a family? 
Had he evidence against Bozarris sufficient to 
convict him of infamous crimes? He had not. 
If he attempted to save her, then he must 
surely fail in his project, and the vengeance of 
the Spaniard would follow him to the grave. 
He spent the day in his chamber musing upon 
the circumstances of the case, unable to deter- 
mine what course it was best to pursue. 

As the shades of evening darkened the 
neighbouring hills, he was again on his way to 
the sea-shore. The full bright moon soon be- 
mo to peer above the horizon, gilding hill and 

ale, ocean and forest, with rich and mellow 
light. It was a beautiful evening, and Frede- 
rick reflected with sorrow that there was one, 
as pure and beautiful as the silver light in 
which all things were then bathed, whose heart 
was shrouded in the deepest gloom, and whom 
the light of joy, he feared, would never reach. 
He approached the habitation of the smuggler, 
and halted a moment to reconnoitre. Not a 
‘light was to be seen, not a sound was heard. 
The garden gate was shut, the blinds Were 
closed, and even the lattice-work of the balcony 
was drawn to, and every thing about the man- 
sion, to Frederick’s eye, wore a desolate and 
deserted appearance. The tall pines which 
hung from the brow of the steep hill in the rear 
of the house, seemed to sigh mournfully over 
the spot, and he imagined he saw in their deep 
shade, which the beams of the moon could not 





penetrate, the forms of men partly concealed. 
But these dismal fancies fled, and his heart 
throbbed with delightful emotions, as the sweet 
voice of the being he sought broke forth from 
the balcony in a plaintive air, assuring him that 
she was still within the reach of hope. He 
approached the balcony and gave a gentle tap 
on the railing. The voice ceased. He knocked 
again. A moment’s pause—the lattice-work 
cautiously opened—and he was in the arms of 
Francesca. 

The connection between Francesca and De 
Vere was suddenly formed, but it was powerful 
and enduring. She clung to him as her only 
friend and protector; he was interested for her, 
he loved her because she was virtuous, beauti- 
ful, and distressed. He might have met her in 
the gay assembly, in the ball-room, or on the 
pave, and passed her witha look. It was the 
force of peculiar circumstances that cemented 
their hearts. Their declarations of constancy 
and affection were mingled with tears and 
sighs. They indulged none of that fashionable 
moonlight feeling, falsely called love. Their 
connexion was of a purer, holier, nobler nature. 
Indeed, they never talked of love; they never 
thought of it. They loved without thought— 
they joined their hearts instinctively, as the 
turtle-dove nestles with its mate when the 
storm rages. She was the shrine at which his 
heart worshipped, and he was all the world to 
her. She had not learned the deceitfulness of 
human nature; and although she knew little 
concerning Frederick, except what he had told 
her himself, she trusted him with implicit con- 
fidence; she threw herself upon his mercy, 
hoping for the best. 

Their meeting on the present occasion was 
truly affectionate. Frederick clasped her in 
his arms, resting his head upon her throbbing 
breast; she leaned over him, and the warm 
tears of joy dropped upon his burning cheeks. 
They sat down and talked for hours of their 
situation and the means of relief. They de- 
vised plan after plan, and gave them up as 
hopeless as soon as devised. Their want of 
means, the revengeful spirit and great power 
of Ricardo, presented barriers to their suc- 
cess which appeared insurmountable. While 
they were thus engaged, the voices of men 
were heard beneath the balcony. They lis- 
tened. 

“*Tis Ricardo!” exclaimed Francesca, in a 
whisper; “fly, Frederick! fly this instant, or 
your fate is sealed !" 

Frederick pressed her hands powerfully to- 
gether, and begged her to be silent. ‘T’hen 
imprinting a parting kiss upon her cheek, he 
desired her to remain firm in her purpose, and 
trust Heaven for the result. Ricardo had en- 
tered the house, and his heavy step was heard 
on the stairs!’ As he placed his hand on the 
latch of the door which opened into Francesca’s 
chamber, Frederick quietly pushed aside the lat- 
tice-work, and passed from the balcony to the 
ground. ; 

Ricardo entered the apartment. His quick 
eye saw that something unusual had happened. 
He darted to the window, just in time to catch 
a view of Frederick’s retreating figure. A 
handkerchief lay on the balustrade. He seized 
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it, and hurried to the light. It was marked, 
“F. De Vere.” 

“ How’s this ?” said he, ‘ playing the wanton 
during my absence, eh? Not so nice and pru- 
dish as would seem, perhaps. We'll see, we'll 
see.” 

And he went below to inform Marlow of the 
discovery he had made. 

The servant was called and questioned, but 
she protested she knew nothing concerning the 
man or his purpose. Francesca was coaxed 
and threatened, but could not be made to reveal 
asyllable. Ricardo was certain that some per- 
son had been in the house during his absence, 
and the evidence of the handkerchief satisfied 
him that his name was De Vere. Who was 
het What was his object? How came he 
there? These were questions which sadly 
puzzled his jealous mind. It is needless to add 
that Francesca was watched closer than ever, 
and that Ricardo pressed his suit with corres- 
ponding vigour. 

Month after month passed away, and no 
change took place. Ricardo, in the mean time, 
sought out the owner of the handkerchief, and 
marked him well. De Vere, too, had an oppor- 
tunity to see Ricardo. He met him in a hotel 
in New York. He was pointed out by a com- 
panion as the supposed leader of a recent out- 
rage in that city; he was described as a shrewd 
villain, who perpetrated his guilty deeds in 
open day, and daringly set the laws at defi- 
ance. And yet, so ingeniously were all his 
schemes contrived, that when the law did 
reach the offenders, he invariably contrived to 
evade its clutches. 

Time rolled on. Frederick had finished his 
collegiate course, and was enrolled among the 
graduating class. Commencement approached. 
Frederick received a part—an oration. The 
day arrived. The weather was propitious, and 
a crowded audience assembled to witness the 
ceremonies. Frederick had bestowed much 
labour upon his composition, and to give it 
greater effect, he intended to recite it from 
memory. He had long made declamation a 
study, and aided by a rich-toned voice, an ex- 
pressive countenance, and a commanding figure, 
he excelled, in this respect, every member of 
his class. When his name was announced, a 
whisper of satisfaction rose from the assembled 
mass. He mounted the stage with a firm step 
and a look of confidence. Every sound was 
hushed. He commenced. The subject of his 
oration was the capacities of the human mind. 
The exordium was spoken in a low, distinct 
tone, with little attempt at display: it was in- 
geniously contrived, and delivered in such a 
captivating manner that the whole audience 
was enlisted in his favour at the outset. He 
then went on to speak of the illimitable capaci- 
ties of the mind, and the immortal powers of 
the soul, now holding his hearers fixed by the 
intensely interesting nature of his remarks, and 
now astonishing them by sudden and well 
managed bursts of eloquence. He approached 
the conclusion. In the middle of a highly 
finished climax he stopped—his memory proved 
treacherous. Ile endeavoured to go on—his 
thoughts were scattered to the four winds of 
heaven—he looked around, as if for assistance—— 





a deep exulting hiss fell upon his ear—he 
turned towards the spot from whence it arose, 
and his eye met the piercing glance of Ricardo! 
A thick mist seemed to spread over his eyes, 
his head grew dizzy, large drops of sweat stood 
upon his brow, and feeble with excitement, he 
descended from the stage! 

That night he retired to his chamber, in a 
feverish and excited state. He sat alone to a 
late hour, brooding over the events of the day, 
and his future prospects. It was in this place, 
and in this situation, that he was first introduced 
to the reader. He resolved, it will be recol- 
lected, to save Francesca from the power of the 
Spaniard. The prospect of accomplishing this 
object was still doubtful. He knew that Ri- 
cardo was a man to be feared. He believed 
that no situation, no circumstances, could se- 
cure him against his vengeance. He had finished 
his collegiate course, and was now about to en- 
ter upon the study of his profession—the law. 
The adventure which made known to him the 
history of Francesca so completely unsettled his 
mind, that he remained several days confined to 
his room, engaged in listless musings, or desul- 
tory pursuits, scarce knowing why he tarried in 
a place that no longer demanded his presence, 
but still unable to break away from the spell 
that bound him to the spot. 

Oh woman! how fearful is thy power over 
the heart of man! The enchantress who can 
call up spirits from the ‘vasty deep,’ is not 
more a wizzard than art thou. To thee the 
spirit of man bows down and worships; by thee 
his affections are enchained, and his heart is 
bound with moret han a wizard’s spell. The 
wand of beauty is omnipotent; the influence of 
deep, pure, and ardent love, is stronger than 
magic. At thy fairy touch, all that is gross 
and earthly vanishes, and the world appears 
but one wide scene of enchanted beauty. At 
thy pure shrine holiness and innocence are at- 
tendant spirits, and the affections of thy wor- 
shippers are subdued and sanctified by their 
sweet influence. Thou art nature’s master- 
piece of loveliness—twin-sister with Gabriel. 
To thee, dear tyrant, do we owe all that makes 
this life desirable, and much that gives value 
to the hope of heaven! It was in exclamations 
like these that Frederick was indulging, in 
thought, on the evening of the fourth day after 
commencement, as he sat alone in his chamber, 
his eyes fixed upon vacancy, when a rap at the 
door announced a visiter. He sprung hastily 
from his chair, and raised the latch. A woman, 
completely enveloped in a dark cloak, with a 
cowl or hood covering her head, anda dark veil 
falling over her face, entered the room, and 
handing him a paper, disappeared without speak- 
ing a word. Frederick stood a moment stupi- 
fied with surprise at the suddenness of the act, 
and then producing a light, broke the seal of 
the note, and read as follows: 

“ My Dearest and only Friend—I am once 
more left alone. Grant me an interview—the 
last, probably, that I shall ever enjoy, unless 
you can now rescue me from my impendin 
fate. Come immediately—to see you with 
safety I must see you soon. Come—and I will 
explain all. This from yours truly, 

RANCESCA. 
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Frederick read the note, and resolved to 
grant the request, although he saw no hope for 
the fair petitioner, and feared the consequences 
might be disastrous. Still, impelled by a power- 
ful but mysterious impulse, he resolved to com- 
ply; and early the following morning sought 
the nearest stage office, and took passage for 
that part of the country where Francesca re- 
sided. 

They met. Impatient at his delay, Francesca 
had left the house, attended by her faithful, but 
indulgent companion, and had just reached the 
summit of a range of hills, on the pathway to 
the neighbouring village, when Frederick ap- 
peared in sight. 

* What hope !” cried Francesca, “ Can you 
save me?” 

“Francesca!” replied De Vere, sadly, “I 
fear to reply—the difficulties that surround us 
are great. I know not where we can fly to 
escape this monster. 

“Monster! dost thou say!” exclaimed Ri- 
cardo, springing from among the trees; “I'll 
teach thee a more decent speech !” 

And he aimed a deadly blow at Frederick, 
with a short rapier or dagger, which he parried 
by striking the villain’s arm with great force 
just above the wrist, which rendered it for a 
moment completely powerless, and the deadly 
instrument fell from his grasp. 

Francesca uttered a shriek of horror, and fel! 
lifeless into the arms of her attendant. 

“By heaven!” cried Ricardo, choking with 
rage, “I'll throttle thee!” and he seized Fred- 
erick by the collar, and endeavoured to carry 
his threat into effect. 

A fierce struggle now ensued. Ricardo was 
a stout, brawny, desperate man, and in his rage 
exerted himself to the utmost. Frederick was 
calm, active, and wary, and summoning all his 
power, proved an equal match for his antago- 
nist. At length, however, his strength began 
to fail. Ricardo, unable to overcome him in 
close contact, formed the horrible design of 
throwing him from a neighbouring precipice 
which overhung a deep ravine, and was nearly 
concealed by the close underwood. In their 
struggle they drew near the brink. Frederick 
was unaware of his danger. They stood upon 
the verge. Still Frederick did not perceive 
the fearful chasm. ‘The Spaniard wrenched 
himself from his grasp, and pushed him over 
the edge of the precipice! He sunk, clinging 
to a small tree as he fell. Ricardo raised a 
fiendish shout as he disappeared—the earth be- 
neath his feet gave way, and he too, rolled into 
the abyss below! lis body dashed from rock 
to rock, and landed, a mangled thing, in the 
lowest depths of the ravine! Frederick, by the 
aid of the tree to which he clung, was fortu- 
nately saved from a similar fate, and in a few 
minutes regained his footing, trembling with 
fear at the remembrance of the danger through 
which he had passed. 

His course was now plain—he must fly and 
conceal himself in the most remote and obscure 
retreat that could be found. The thought 
flashed upon his mind that the absence of Ri- 
cardo and his associates was merely pretended, 
and was a stratagem to test the strength of 
Francesca’s affection for himself, which they 





undoubtedly suspected. If Ricardo was dead, 
his comrades might seek him out, and revenge 
his death; if alive, he would certainly follow 
him with his vengeance. But Francesca— 
what should be her fate? He resolved to take 
her, too, tomarry her, if she would; to link his 
fortunes indissolubly with her’s; to be her legal 
protector, as well as her friend. 

He hurried to Francesca, who had now in 
some measure recovered from her fright, ex- 
plained what had happened, and mentioned his 
sudden resolution. There was no other alter- 
native, and she readily consented to the propo- 
sal. Her attendant begged to accompany them, 
and her request was granted. No time was to 
be lost. They started immediately, and walked 
as rapidly as possible to the neighbouring vil- 
lage. See they procured a carriage, and tra- 
velled until evening, when they obtained a re- 
lay of horses, and about midnight reached the 
great stage rout to New York, and the follow- 
ing morning took passage for that city, with 
the hope, that amidst the mass of human beings 
that throng its every avenue, they might pass 
unnoticed, until time should assure them that 
they might safely venture abroad. 

Here De Vere and Francesca were united 
in that holy tie which binds “till death shall 
part.” Never did man pronounce the marriage 
vows with holier or firmer resolution; and 
never did woman yield herself up with more 
implicit confidence to the object of her choice, 
or with more sincerity promise to perform her 
conjugal duties. The priest who conducted 
the ceremonies, although unacquainted with 
the history of the parties, was deeply affected 
by their appearance, and even the persons in- 
troduced as witnesses of the solemn contract, 
were moved to tears by the solemn scene. 

Francesca now felt as if she had little to 
fear. She retired with Frederick to the hum- 
ble lodgings he had chosen as a means of se- 
curity, in the third story of an obscure building, 
furnished by the landlord, and in a few days ap- 
peared really happy and contented. She ar- 
ranged her little stock of furniture with great 
care, and with the assistance of Mary, who had 
once been her servant, but was now her friend 
and companion, rendered her rooms quite com- 
fortable and pleasant. De Vere obtained em- 
ployment asa writer and proof-reader on one of 
the morning papers, which afforded a very de- 
cent support. His business necessarily occu- 
pied him a good part of the day and evening. 
He went disguised and muffled, and always 
entered his lodgings through a by-lane little 
known. Francesca smiled upon him when he 
left in the morning, and greeted him with a 
cheering welcome when he returned. While 
at home, the hours flew delightfully away. If 
happiness ever falls to the lot of human nature, 
it must flow from the sweet intercourse of two 
pure and noble beings united by sincere affec- 
tion. The union of De Vere and Francesca 
was not only cemented by sincere affection, 
but by the force of circumstances which alone 
rendered them very dear to each other. And 
now that they were comparatively beyond the 
reach of danger, they enjoyed without interrup- 
tion and without alloy, the full bliss of love. 

Time passed on, and nothing was heard of 
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Ricardo. De Vere gradually forgot his fears, 
and occasionally appeared in public with his 
beautiful wife, and introduced her to that so- 
ciety which she was so well fitted to enjoy and 
adorn. Wherever they appeared, at ball or 
party, or in the social circle, their society was 
courted, and Francesca, by her native vivacity 
and grace, reigned “ the bright particular star” 
of the hour. De Vere was alike dazzled and 
surprised by these attentions. He was too 
modest to believe he deserved them, and pos- 
sessed too much firmness and sagacity to be 
deceived into extravagance by these fashiona- 
ble fiatteries. His success in his occupation 
was equally gratifying. His ready talents, and 
vigorous style of composition, soon attracted 
notice, and he was offered’ the sub-editorship 
of the journal on which he had been employed, 
which he immediately accepted. This proved 
a very lucrative situation, and raised him great- 
ly in the estimation of his friends and acquain- 
tance. He was now on the broad road to pros- 
perity and honor. 

One evening, soon after this change in his 
business, which of course brought him more 
directly before the public, De Vere appeared at 
the theatre with Francesca, to witness the per- 
formance of a new and celebrated opera, which 
required a critical notice. On taking his seat 
he observed that a person in the next box, whe 
was apparently attempting to conceal his own 
features, eyed him very sharply, and then re- 
tired. De Vere mentioned this incident to 
Francesca, who was about to reply, when the 
overture ceased, the curtain rose, and the cir- 
cumstance was forgotten. 

The new play was eminently successful. 
The scenery was magnificent beyond descrip- 
tiou—the actors performed their parts admira- 
bly—the music and singing introduced were 
excellent—the curtain fell amidst thunders of 
applause, and the audience retired highly de- 
lighted with the entertainment. A _perform- 
ance of this character combines the highest 
efforts of nag and painting, of music and elo- 
quence. De Vere was happily fitted, by nature 
and education to enjoy and appreciate these ef- 
forts, and during the progress of the piece, he 
frequently joined in the applause with the 
utmost enthusiasm. He left the theatre with 
the mass, and pursued his way, by the dim 
light of the expiring lamps, to his humble lodg- 
ings. He had not yet left this place, for fear of 
discovery, although his income was amply suffi- 
cient to support a house worthy of his station. 
Just as he reached the corner of the obscure 
lane, by which he entered his dwelling, a man 
armed with a stout club sprung from the thick 
darkness, and with a single blow felled him to 
the earth. Francesca uttered a shriek and 
leaped to the opposite side of the lane. Her 
cries alarmed the city watch, and three of them 
immediately came to her assistance. The vil- 
lian, perceiving his danger, groped about in 
search of his victim, gave him another blow 
and disappeared. De Vere was immediately 
taken to his lodgings where his wounds were 
examined by a surgeon. He was found to be 
much bruised, but not dangerously injured. He 
was soon able to sit up, and in a few days pur- 


This incident gave rise to much fearful specu- 
lation. De Vere had little doubt but that the 
villian who attacked him was Ricardo, or one of 
his emissaries. The object of the attack could 
not have been plunder, for there was no de- 
mand made, nor any attempt to rifle his pock- 
ets. When the watchmen appeared, instead 
of making his escape, the villian stopped, at 
the hazard of his life, to give his victim another 
blow. The vengeance of the Spaniard undoubt- 
edly followed in his path, and he feared that he 
should yet fall a victim to his bloody purpose. 

De Vere therefore immediately procured a 
suite of apartments in a more public and eligi- 
ble part of the city, presuming that an assassin 
would not be so likely to assail him, where 
thousands were constantly passing, as in the 
dark and unfrequented Jane where he first re- 
sided. He rarely ventured abroad in the even- 
ing without the protection of a friend, and never 
without being suitably armed. No further at- 
tack was made, however, and the circumstances 
of the first assault gradually died away upon his 
mind, or were ranked with the thousand similar 
affairs that daily occur in that great commer- 
cial city. 

At this time an incident occurred, which 
opened upon De Vere in still bolder colors, the 
fiendish character of Ricardo, and in its conse- 
quences brought the eventful history of that 
monster to a close, unveiled a dark chain of 
events, and rendered the life of our hero and 
his amiable and accomplished partner peaceful 
and happy. 

“ Francesca !” exclaimed De Vere, as he en- 
tered the apartment where his wife was sitting. 
his countenance blanched with fear, “ Frances- 
ca, the paper which I hold in my hand contains 
bad news—Ricardo or his confederates are still 
I fear, at their cursed work—your father has 
been arrested as a smuggler!” 

“ My father!” cried Francesca, catching the 
paper in her hands, and bending eagerly over 
its contents. 

“ Yes—arrested, imprisoned, and awaiting his 


—he will die beneath the blow !” 

Francesca raised her eyes from the paper, 
and looked steadfastly at Frederick, while her 
lips quivered, and her whole frame trembled 
with emotion. 

“He was betrayed, beyond all doubt,” con- 
tinued Frederick, pacing the apartment, “and 
he will die beneath the blow, unless some kind 
friend can snatch him from the power of the 
Spanish fiend.” 

“ Will not justice and the laws save him?” 
‘“‘T fear not—justice may be blinded.” 

It was no time to waste words. The trial of 
old Marlow came on in a few days. Frederick 
deecided upon his measures promptly. 

“T will go,” said he, “I will go and plead his 
cause myself. I will unveil the character of his 
accusers and their witnesses—I will save him 
from their secret arts, and trust to Providence 
for protection !” 

It was a noble resolution, and characteristic 
of the speaker. Francesca made no reply. She 
approved her husband’s spirit, but dreaded its 
consequences. De Vere was resolute. He pre- 
pared for the journey that very day, and the 





sued his profession as usual. 
11* 


trial. The old man, it is evident, was betrayed | 
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following morning, leaving his wife in the fami- 
ly of an intimate acquaintance, and inwardly 
recommending her to the protection of Heaven, 
started on his perilous enterprise. 

A week passed away, and no tidings of her 
absent husband reached Francesca. He pro- 
mised to write, and inform her of the progress 
of the trial; but no letters arrived. Were they 
intercepted? Or had had he been murdered on 
his journey ! The worst was apprehended. 

It was evening. Francesca and a little group 
of friends were seated in the family parlor, ear- 
nestly discussing the atrocities of Ricardo, and 
the probable fate of De Vere. A loud rap was 
heard at the door. 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Francesca, rising from 
her chair. 

A servant answered the call, and in a few 
minutes returned with a note addressed to 
Francesca. She hastily broke the seal and 
read as follows: 

“ Dearest—Your father is safe. The trial 
has terminated in his favour. I shall be de- 
tained here a few weeks adjusting his affairs, 
when we shall both return to New York. I 
shall be happy to have you join us, and visit 
once more the scene of your early days. Dan- 
ger is passed. Come, and you shall know all. 
A private carriage is the best conveyance. 
Ask Ellen to bear you company. Yours, affec- 
tionately. - De Vere.” 

The contents of this letter brought welcome 
relief to the troubled mind of Francesca. As 
soon as its import was made known, a murmur 
of satisfaction burst from the little assembly of 
friends present, who awaited the announcement 
in breathless silence. Francesca was happy— 
and she lost no time in complying with the re- 
quest of her husband. A carriage and driver 
were obtained, and with her friend Ellen, who 
received the proposal with pleasure, she left 
the city full of anticipation, to join her hus- 
band, to meet her kind but injured father, and 
to visit those rude scenes, which early associa- 
tion and simple happiness had endeared to her 
heart. 

The next day after her departure, De Vere 
arrived in the city, with her father, and uncon- 
scious of her absence, hastened to meet her 
embrace, and to make her acquainted with the 
happy issue of his efforts. When informed that 
she had gone to meet him, at his own request, 
(as she supposed) he sunk into a chair, speech- 
less. The history of the villainous stratagem 
by which she was decoyed from home—the let- 
ter, which it is needless to say was a forgery— 
overwhelmed him with astonishment and the 
deepest concern for her welfare. This was 
the unkindest cut of all. 

But his usual energy and self-possession soon 
returned, and calling a post-chase to the door, 
he sprung into it, and pursued the route to New 
Jersey, which Francesca had probably taken, 
determined if possible, by relays of horses, and 
constant driving to overtake her, or at least to 
learn something of her fate. 

This task he soon accomplished—too soon, 
alas! for his own peace. On the evening of 
the first day he stopped at an obscure public 
house, to make inquiries respecting Francesca 
and her attendants. A crowd of people, col- 





lected in the traveller’s room, were engaged in 
earnest and noisy conversation about an outrage 
recently committed in those parts. The hot 
blood darted through his veins, as De Vere in- 
quired of the landlord what outrage the people 
spoke of. It was a high-way robbery: a car- 
riage, containing two ladies had been attacked 
the previous evening, a few miles from that 
place ; every thing of value was taken, and the 
ladies forced from the carriage and carried, no 
one knew whither! The driver, who escaped 
with a slight wound, was then in the house. 
He was called, at De Vere’s request, and con- 
firmed the melancholy story. Francesca and 
Ellen had fallen victims to the hellish arts of 
the Spaniard! Thwarted in love—disappointed 
in his attempts upon the life of his rival—cheat- 
ed-of revenge in the case of the father—and 
now, with the dear object of all his toils, the 
precious prize for which he had labored so long 
and so desperately, fairly in his power, what 
would not Ricardo attempt? The thought was 
distraction. 

But De Vere had seen too much of misfor- 
tune, to be utterly disheartened at her ap- 
proach, even in this fearful shape. Indeed, ad- 
versity seemed to inspire him with new ener- 
gy. On the present occasion he followed Ri- 
cardo and his unprincipled crew to their den of 
infamy with a suddenness that the monster lit- 
tle expected. 

As soon as the crowd at the inn understood 
that De Vere was the husband of one of the la- 
dies carried off by the confederates of the fa- 
mous smuggler, they all, with one accord, beg- 
ged to be Teed in pursuit of the villains. War- 
rants for their apprehension were issued by a 
neighbouring justice, the services of several 
officers were obtained, carriages were provided, 
and the party, which was constantly increasing, 
was soon ready to start. Popular indignation 
was excited to the highest point. Every body, 
far and near, knew and feared or despised the 
villain Ricardo, and they longed to revenge 
the wrongs he had committed. 

Just as De Vere was about to step into his 
carriage with an officer, a tall swarthy looking 
man, in a course fisherman’s dress, tapped him 
upon the shoulder, and begged to whisper a 
word with him. 

“T am a ruined, desperate man,” said he, in 
a low sorrowful tone, “and I seek revenge. 
Take me with you—lI can lead you to the den 
you seek, The monster is now there, and his 
death shall soon end a life of infamy and crime, 
without a parallel. Lead on—lead on.” 

De Vere was not reluctant to receive the as- 
sistance of an old confederate of the Spanish 
villain, although inclined to believe that he 
might still be in the service of that arch ene- 
my. This was no time for inquiry, however, 
and they mounted the carriage together. The 
subject was mentioned to the officer of the law, 
who thought best to make the most of the as- 
sistance offered, if the man should prove hon- 
est, but if otherwise, to arrest him as an accom- 
plice The word was then given, and the party 
started off amidst the cheers of a crowd of spec- 
tators. 

The retreat which the robbers had probably 
chosen, if they were the agents of Ricardo, 
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was suspected by many. But few, unless as- 
sisted by a strong force, as on the present occa- 
sion, would have dared to approach it, upon 
such an errand. Death to invaders, was the 
fearful motto of the wretched men who follow- 
ed the fortunes of the Spaniard. Their guide 
led the way, and about midnight announced, 
that they were in the vicinity of the “ Smug- 
gler’s Cave.” It was a dismal place. On one 
side, a range of broken hills, covered with tall 
vines and rocky precipices extended as far as 
the eye could reach. On the other, a barren 
heath with here and there a bush or bunch of 
moss, spread itself to the very verge of the 
ocean. At the entrance of a dark ravine, which 
it was impossible to pass with carriages, the 
party halted, and leaving their horses in the 
care of a select body of men, who possessed 
stout hearts and strong arms, they followed 
their guide, with silence and caution along a 
rugged and winding pathway to the summit of 
the nearest hill. The dim twinkling of a light, 
seen at intervals through the trees of the forest, 
assured them that the den of the smugglers was 
not entirely desolate. 

Having decided upon the method of attack, 
should they discover the objects of their search, 
and assigned to each man his duty, they armed 
themselves with stout clubs, and moved rapidly 
down the narrow passage to the glen below. A 
few minutes more brought them in sight of the 
rude hovel known as the “ Smuggler’s Cave.” 
It was a miserable hut, patched up with boards 
dragged from the neighboring sea shore, and 
thatched with a thick covering of straw and 
the limbs of trees. It was situated under the 
brow of a hill, and formed the entrance to a 
dark and unexplored cave, where the smug- 
glers concealed their contraband goods, and 
celebrated their midnight orgies after a suc- 
cessful adventure. It was supposed to have 
secret outlets in other parts of the hills, by 
which the smuggled goods were sent out to 
different parts of the adjacent country. 

The hovel at the mouth of the cave, contain- 
ed but two apartments, both of which appeared 
to be brilliantly lighted, and the forms of men 
were seen through the darkened windows, pass- 
ing to and fro, and occasionally a low shout fell 
upon the ears of the approaching party. The 
halted. De Vere and the guide, with an off 
cer, moved cautiously towards the cave to re- 
connoitre. No spies or guards were discovered, 
and by degrees they approached nearer and 
nearer, until they were able to distiuguish the 
cause of the unusual noise which prevailed in 
the cabin. A large party of smugglers were 
making merry over a can of whiskey, and as 
the bow] passed round, the song and the shout 
- louder and louder, until the surrounding 
orest echoed and re-echoed with the sound. It 
was evidently an uncommon period of rejoic- 
ing; for Ricardo, as prudent as daring, rarely 
allowed his followers to celebrate their suc- 
cesses in the front apartments of the cave, but 
drove them far into the bowels of the everlast- 
ing hills, where the sound of their boisterous 
revels died away unheard by the world with- 
out. The guide now approached still nearer 
the hut, and pushing aside the boughs that 
overhung the window, looked in upon the rev- 





ellers. De Vere passed noiselessly round, and 
looked into the other apartment. 

“Good G—!” exclaimed he, as the sight of 
Francesca in the arms of the Spaniard, burst 
upon his view, “Good G—! is it possible!” 

Ricardo was alone with his fair victims, and 
was endeavoring to force Francesca to submit 
to his foul embrace. De Vere’s blood chilled 
with horror at the sight. He shook violently 
with emotion, and with trembling steps return- 
ed to the guide, and informed him what he had 
seen. 

They immediately joined the main body of 
the party, and making known the state of af- 
fairs, proceeded at once to their work. The 
hut was surrounded, with a view to prevent 
the escape of the revellers. The guide desired 
them to remain quiet while he effected the most 
desirable part of the task, the capture of Ricar- 
do—and requested them to aid all in their 
power if he failed in the attempt. They ac- 
oolney stood upon their posts, and awaited 
the result in breathless suspense. 

The guide approached the hut. The door 
was partly open. He stepped cautiously into 
the entry, and with a stout club secured the 
door leading to the apartment in which the 
smugglers were carousing. Then moving back 
a few steps, he drew a broad dagger from his 
belt, and taking a glance at the position of Ri- 
cardo, he stepped again into the entry, burst 
the door of the apartment, and in an instant 
the blade of the dagger entered the heart of the 
Spanish monster! A dismal how] burst from 
the dying villain, and all was over. His com- 
rades in the opposite room, alarmed by the 
noise, and probably suspecting the cause, fled 
through a secret passage, and left the scene of 
their revels in total darkness. A shout of tri- 
umph was raised by the people who surrounded 
the hut. De Vere, seeing Ricardo fall, rushed 
into the apartment, seized the senseless Fran- 
cesca in his arms, and placing her upon a rude 
pallet in a corner of the room, knelt down and 
thanked Heaven for her safety! 

The sequel of our story may be told in a few 
words. Francesca soon recovered her senses, 
but it was long ere she could seem to realize 
that she had actually been delivered from the 
power of that hated fiend, who had been the 
curse of her life. Her friend Ellen, the partner 
of her misfortunes, was a terrified witness of 
the dreadful act which restored them to liberty, 
and with tears of joy, grasped the hand of Fred- 
erick her deliverer. 

The body of Ricardo was faken from the hut 
as a trophy of victory. The ladies were assist- 
ed along the rough pathway to the carriages, 
and the whole party returned to the inn in tri- 
umph. The death of the notorious villain who 
had so long been the terror of the community, 
created a great sensation at the time, and 
was undoubtedly the means of breaking up and 
dispersing one of the most desperate and suc- 
cessful gang of smugglers that ever infested 
those shores. 

De Vere did not return immediately to New 
York. Francesca and Ellen wished to recover 
from the effects of their frightful adventure, 
before commencing their journey. An account 
of the affair reached the city before them, and 
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when they arrived, a crowd of friends called in 
daily to congratulate them upon their happy 
escape from the dangers through which they 
had passed. 

Francesca here met her aged father, who 
knowing well the character of Ricardo, had 
given her up as lost. No human power, he 
thought, could rescue her, if once in his hands. 
Their meeting was cordial and affectionate ; 
and was rendered more happy by the reflection 
that they would not again be separated until 
death should part them. 

The circumstances of the extraordinary events 
in which De Vere and Francesca had been such 
prominent actors, it will readily be imagined, 
were a fruitful theme of conversation for 
months, in the society where they moved, 
and indeed throughout the city. The noble 
character, devoted attachment, and the bravery 
of De Vere, were every where complimented ; 
while all rejoiced in the death of the monster 
Ricardo. De Vere was obliged to relate, for 
the hundreth time, the whole history of his ad- 
ventures in New Jersey; to tell how Ricardo 
and his associates betrayed the father of his 
beautiful and amiable wife, because he would 
not assist in the destruction of her lawful hus- 
band; how that villain and his false witnesses 
shrunk from investigation when he appeared 
before the court as counsel for the prisoner; 
how, when all hope of his conviction for an infa- 
mous crime of which he was innocent had van- 
ished, Ricardo resorted to the bold scheme of 
drawing his wife from home by means of a 
forged letter; how that scheme succeeded for 
a time, but was finally punished, and a life of 
crime ended by a sudden and bloody death. 
This story frequently held the attention of his 
auditors enchained for hours together; and 
often would they come again, “and with a 
greedy ear devour up his discourse.” 

Thus ends this eventful history. De Vere 
and Francesca long enjoyed the reward of their 
virtuous and devoted attachment, and their no- 
ble perseverance under great calamities. They 
were blessed with an abundance of worldly 
good; they were respected and honored in life, 
and their declining years were rendered com- 
fortable and happy by dutiful and affectionate 
children. The father of Francesca lived many 
years to share their prosperity. The old man 
sincerely repented the pursuit of an unlawful 
traffic in the early part of his life, and his con- 
nexion with a band of villains in after years; 
and he endeavored in some measure to atone 
for the evil of which he had been guilty, by de- 
voting the remainder of his property to benevo- 
lent objects; and he spent the greater part of 
his latest days in seeking out and ministering 
to the wants of the poor and distressed. 


—_—_~——. 


The awkwardness and embarrassment which 
all feel on beginning to write, when they them- 
selves are the theme, ought to serve as a hint 
to authors, that self is a subject they ought very 
rarely to descant upon. It is extremely easy to 
be as egotistical as Montaigne, and as conceited 
as Rousseau ; but it is extremely difficult to be 


as entertaining as the one, or as eloquent as 
the other 
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THE CLOSE OF EVENING IN SUMMER. 


The setting sun with golden rays, 
Has tinged the western sky ; 

And floating clouds around him blaze, 
In gorgeous pageantry— 

While loveliness not want to gleam, 
Beneath his warm meridian beam, 
But such as in a Claude it meets, 
The muse’s eye now sweetly greets. 


Yet in the vale dark shadows rest, 
And throng the mountain high ; 
While on the water’s tranquil breast. 
Appears the pictured sky— 

So dream-like the reflection thrown, 
That feelings of a deeper tone, 

As on the scene we gaze, will start, 
Wildly tumultuous to the heart. 


In freshness steeped, the balm fraught breeze 
Sweeps o’er the closing flowers; 

And swells like music through the trees, 
Sighing of by-gone hours— 

E’en in its fragrance there’s a spell, 

The soul must own but cannot tell, 

And in its murmurs soft and bland, 

Seem whispers from the spirit land. 


The laden bee, and chirping bird, 

Now flitting to repose, 

With buzzing insects, ever heard 

At evening’s dewy close, 

Have all an influence sad, but sweet, 
Where’er the gentler feelings meet, 

Or Fancy wild her wreaths have twined, 
Or Hope was e’er an idol shrined. 


The glorious sun— 
The mountain, wave, and vale, 
And bright clouds which our worship won, 
Are last—or fading—pale— 
The heavens in rosy light no more, 
Smile fondly now the landscape o’er, 
And on the sudden change we gaze 
Till thought reverts to childhood’s days. 


Another change—Lo, peering from 

The dark, still vault above, 

One little star has brightly come, 

Like hope—or peace—or love— 

And gently calls the wanderer back, 
From brooding memory’s darkened track, 
And leads with mild unerring ray, 

To future scenes of endless day. 


Emblem of life! ’tis thus in youth 

Fair visions charm the mind; 

While manhood feels the hacknied truth, 
“They vary as the wind.” 

Like sunset splendours when they fade, 
All things seem sinking into shade ; 
Till Wisdom’s lights around us play, 
And chase desponding thoughts away. 


She leads the mind to sterner things, 

To Duty’s starlit way ; 

And o’er realities she flings 

Truth’s full unchanging ray— 

Dark feelings change—a calm steals o’er 
The ardent soul unknown before ; 


While every hope—each impulse flies, 
To realms of peace beyond the skies. 
is. Maoni. 
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“ To chew long and leisurely is the only way 
to extract the essence of our food—to enjoy the 
taste of it—and to render it easily convertible 
into chyle, by the facility it gives to the gastric 
juices todissolve it without trouble.” — Kirchner. 

“ Mastication is the source of all good diges- 
tion. With its assistance almost any thing may 
be put into the stomach with impunity: without 
it, digestion is always difficult, and often impos- 
sible. And be it remembered, that it is not 
merely what we eat, but what we digest well, 
that nourishes us.”—Jdem. 

“Females have been thought to be more 
subject to the exciting causes of consumption 
than males—those tending to develope the dis- 
ease when the predisposition exists. 

“Their physical education in early life is 
but little regarded. They usually exercise 
less, are less exposed to the open air, and to 
those various other occasions which tend to 
elicit bodily vigour, than our sex. From the 
fashion of their dress, their breast is more ex- 
posed, and the necessary motions of their chest 
more impeded, than in males.” —Sweetzer. 

“ Females are apt to expose themselves with 
too slight clothing to the vicissitudes of our 
climate: their common practice also of wear- 
ing thin shoes and stockings in the cold sea- 
sons, is certainly, in delicate constitutions, at- 
tended with no little hazard to health—the 
extremities, in scrofulous young girls especial- 


ly, shou'd always be guarded with the most 
watchful care.”—Jdem. 

“The apartments of children should always 
be large and airy, and exposed some part of the 
day to the rays of the sun, to prevent the damp 
and chilly state of it which might otherwise ex- 


ist. The practice of putting several children 
in one close chamber, and three in the same 
bed, which may be sometimes witnessed, is de- 
serving of the greatest reprehension.”—Idem. 

“In children of pale delicate comp!exions 
and scrofulous constitutions, mercury should be 
employed even by the physician, with the utmost 
caution, and only in cases of urgent necessity. 
But, if the mother of such frail offspring keeps 
calomel among her family medicines, and look- 
ing upon it as a sort of panacea, deals it out 
on her own mistaken judgment, we can only 
commend them to the mercy of heaven.”— 
Idem. 

“The intellectual powers can only be un- 
folded by degrees, and in correspondence with 
the development of the physical organization. 
The brain of children is soft and delicate, and 
its capabilities must not be expected to equal 
those of more mature life. Whenever it is over 
worked, and forced into unnatural precocity, it 
must be at the expense of the other functions 
of the living economy, and an early death is too 
a the mournful catastrophe. The 
pride of parents too often incites them to force 
the minds of their offspring, to the neglect of 
their physical improvement. If a child can but 
be made a prodigy of intellect, no matter how 
puny and feeble he becomes! If he can but 
recite well his Latin and Greek, no matter 





though he cannot run, and jump, and frolic, and 
digest his food like ordinary boys. There is 
such a thing, however, as educating a child to 
death.” —Idem. 

“ Many real or imaginary invalids lie long in 
bed in the morning, to make up for a deficiency 
of sleep in the night; but this ought not to be 
practised—for the body must necessarily be 
enervated by long continuance in a hot and foul 
air. A little reflection will enable an invalid 
to surmount this destructive habit. By rising 
early, and going to bed in due time, sleep will 
become sound and refreshing.”—Anon. 

“Those who are subject to cold feet, ought 
to have their legs better covered than the body, 
when they are in bed.” —Idem. 

“The change of a thin waistcoat for a thick 
one, or a long one for a shorter one—not putting 
on winter garments soon enough, or leaving 
them off too soon, will often excite a violent 
disorder in the lungs or bowels, and exasperate 
any constitutional complaint.”—Kirchner. 

“The most ignorant person knows that pro- 
per care of the skin is indispensably necessary 
to the well-being of horses. The groom often 
denies himself rest, that he may dress and curry 
his horses sufficiently. It is, therefore, wonder- 
ful, that the enlightened people of these days 
should neglect the care of their own skins so 
much, that I think I may, without exaggeration, 
assert, that among the greater part of men, the 
pores of the skin are half closed and unfit for 
use.” —Hufeland. 

“People, in years, should never give way toa 
remission of exercise. They generally require 
a considerable portion; but it should be of a 
temperate description, and such as does not oc- 
casion much fatigue, unless their habit of body 
be too full, when, in order to diminish its bulk, 


the exercise may be brisker.”—Anon. 
M. Cc, 
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(To a young lady who wrote back from a distance--** You 
must excuse the print of my tears on the paper as I never 
write but I think of the many happy, moments I have spent 
with my friends never to be recalled.”] 


I. 
Excuse them, aye! and feel that they are pure, 
As ever fell, from lovely maiden’s eyes: P 
Words may deceive, but signs like these assure, 
That distance cannot rend those sympathies, 
Which blend together in a breast like thine. 
The present, cannot from the past allure 
Sweet recollections, which fore’er entwine 
Around the heart, and warm its latent fires, 
And add new force to every gen’rous gush, 
Till memory fades, and with its tears expires. 
Like evening’s hues and sunset’s parting blush. 


IL. 


The heart will turn, with pleasing thoughts again 
To happy moments ; like the solar flower 
That bows its head, to wear its daily chain, 
From dewy morn, till twilight’s pensive hour. 
The heart will strive, its treasures to retain; 
Though time and distance may exert their power 
With pleasure’s wand, to chase away each thought 
Of childhood’s hours, and friendship’s gentle smile ; 
But memory’s love, can never be untaught, 
Though oft perchance it slumbers for awhile. 

8. C. O. 
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A TRADITIONARY STORY, IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue history of the Glass Family, or rather 
that branch of it which descended from the 
parent stock, brought to this country about two 
centuries ago, at the expense of the British 
king, exhibits some strong features of the human 
character. It might readily lead to the con- 
clusion that man is verily the creature of cir- 
cumstances; that under the control of these, 
ennobled blood may possibly degenerate and 
wash the veins of ignoble knaves, and that sa- 
vage natures may learn refined humanity and 
achieve heroic deeds. 

The early story of the American Glasses, was 
long preserved in the family of the once famous 
general Winslow of Massachusetts, in which 
they would have probably remained, until de- 
stroyed by the devouring tooth of time, but for 
the cireumstance of the recent publication of 
the life of our venerated WasHineTon in the 
Latin language, by an obscure descendant of 
this family, through the blood of the celebrated 
Kine Putri, of Mount Hope memory. 

The Glass Family as it once flourished in the 
south of England, was allied to royalty; digni- 
fied by titles; armed with power; and pampered 
mith vast revenues, arising from hereditary do- 
mains. But families, like empires, have their 
decline. Were it otherwise, the loathed and 
blighting monster of bloated aristocracy, might 
yet become an incurable blotch on the face of 
human society, and darken the present cheering 
prospect of securing to the whole family of man 
equa! rights and equal enjoyments. 

_At the period when John Glass, the imme- 
diate progenitor of all the Glasses in this coun- 
try, entered upon life’s shifting scenes, the fa- 
mily, by a series of untoward circumstances, 
brought about by causes commonly affecting 
man’s frail hold on earthly goods, had lost their 
estates, dropped their titles, squandered their 
wealth, and were content to be lease-holders 
where they bad been land-holders; hence, they 
were employed to till the ground for a new fa- 
vourite of royalty, whose fortunes were then in 
the ascendant. 

John Glass was the younger of the two sons 
of Tristum Glass, Esquire, a blustering politi- 
cian, and a patriot of the first water. He was 
ever running over with sage plans for the re- 
form of the world’s abuses, and fervently panting 
for public employment. Had he been spared 
to our time, and transported to our soil, he 
would be found a blessed spirit in the glorious 
work, not of smoothing the rough asperities of 
man’s weary. pilgrimage, not of building up in 
virtue and usefulness, but in pulling down to a 
common level, and that the lowest known to 
the community: giving to human society the 
aspect of a southern swamp, a broad, stagnant, 
pestiferous pool. 

Tristum Glass had the misfortune, while John 
was yet a child, to lose his better half—a loss 
the more to be deplored as she had been the 








chief protector, teacher, and dependence of the 





whole brood of infant Glasses. The little or- 
phans, therefore, were subsequently allowed to 
come up, as motherless children too frequently 
are, instead of being brought up, under mental 
culture and parental] direction. Esquire Glass, 
however, like many parents of the present age, 
was not aware, or not mindful of the real con- 
dition and wants of his bereaved children, but 
pleased himself with the belief that they were 
doing well enough. This belief he frequently 
expressed with much apparent complacency, and 
especially as it regarded John, whose talents, 
address, and personal beauty, were better 
pledges of success in life, as the inflated parent 
often boasted, than all the book knowledge of 
the kingdom. But the boy’s talents and address 
were not sufficient to restrain him within the 
due bounds of the king's statutes ; and, in order 
to quiet his majesty’s apprehensions, or appease 
his wounded dignity, the talented delinquent 
was allowed the favour of going in the king’s 
ship to the wilderness of the new world. 

“In North America,” said the father, at the 
last interview with his son, “ your talents and 
address will find ample scope for distinguished 
operations, and you will easily redeem the 
fallen fortunes of our family, and re-ennoble the 
name in a climate where fame has a perpetual 
growth.” 

After a long and perilous voyage, the trans- 
port, with its precious accession to the stock of 
population in the new world, arrived at the port 
of the beautiful island of Rhode Island, where 
the famous William Coddington then held his 
court of state, under the shade of the spreading 
hemlock. 

Here young Glass stepped on shore, a stranger 
among strangers, and among scenes equally 
strange, and painfully disheartening. His entire 
stock of worldly effects, rendered unsightly and 
unhealthy by the dirt on ship board, were bun- 
dled ina single pocket-handkerchief, and swung 
upon a stick, constituted his burden. A crowd 
of villagers, as was usual on such occasions, 
hurried to the dock, in order to see the new- 
comers, and hear tidings from home. The cold 
and forbidding gaze of this sunburnt throng, 
was silently endured by the subdued and sen- 
sitive stranger, until its import could hardly be 
mistaken. He, therefore, turned aside, with 
troubled emotions, and sought a hiding-place in 
the bushes, where he relieved his feelings by a 
tribute of tears. Toward night-fall, he cautiously 
ventured into the village, in order to procure 
food and a place of rest. But governor Cod- 
dington’s colony were a loyal people; and no- 
ways ambitious of harbouring a stranger resting 
under the displeasure of his majesty, and taint- 
ed with unexpiated crime. The application for 
food and rest, was therefore denied, and he 
would have slept supperless in the woods, had 
he not been met on his way thither by a hospi- 
table son of the forest. who made him welcome 
to a simple repast, and a bear-skin bed, beneath 
the shelter of his rude wigwam. 

The next day the young outcast addressed 
himself, in very complaisant terms, to several 
of the settlers, with the hope of enlisting their 
sympathies, and gaining their confidence; but 
to no purpose; and he began to meditate a re- 
turn to the hospitality of the Indian’s cabin. 
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While standing, in the dusk of the evening, 
near the “ Stranger’s Home,” the principal vil- 
lage tavern, where he had just been denied a 
place “to lay his head,” the whole settlement 
was thrown into fearful consternation by the 
cry of Indians! Indians! which burst in thrilling 
tones from every man as he rushed to the de- 
fence of his wife and children. 

The powerful chief, king Philip, had bared 
his arm, and brandished his hatchet, and many 
hundreds of the border inhabitants, without re- 
spect to age or sex, lay cold in clotted blood, 
or wrapped in the embers of their own domicils. 
His first blow was as unexpected as destructive, 
and it sent a death-like horror through all parts 
of the country. The various New England 
colonies immediately assembled in arms, and 
drew toward the scene of slaughter, to avenge 
the outrage. 

When young Glass was pressed to shoulder 
a musket, he hesitated, saying, “I ama stranger 
both to the people and the quarrel; I have no 
enmity to the natives ; they have never injured 
me, but have, so far, been my friends. For I 
was a stranger, and they took me in; hungry, 
and they fed me. They showed me, unsolicited, 
that kindness which you refused me; I feel 
bound, therefore, to fight, if fight I must, on the 
side of the Indians. 

Young Glass was by no means insensible to 
the kindly sympathies of humanity ; he possessed 
a discriminating mind, and a good heart, and 
yielded to no man in acts of kindness, in physi- 
cal power, or personal prowess. From child- 
hood, he had been his own director, and took 


pride in saying he was self-made. As he gained 
years, he suffered himself to be drawn into an 
alliance with a few young men who were war- 


ring against the excise laws. These finally 
betrayed him to the officers of the crown, and 
he was banished to the new colonies. The hos- 
pitality extended to him by the first Indian he 
had seen, awakened his sense of gratitude, and 
impressed him favourably toward the rude sons 
of the woods. But, when he beheld the mother, 
in frantic agony, clasp her infant to her bosom 
as though she would bury it there to shield it 
from savage ferocity; and the weeping maiden, 
ringing her hands in despair, and begging to be 
saved from the tomahawk and scalping knife, 
he could resist no longer; but immediately 
armed for the conflict. 

In falling into the ranks, he fortunately took 
a place near the person of the commander, 
where he bore himself with such order and sol- 
dier-like address, that he soon attracted the 
attention of his general, and won the respect 
of his comrades. As they warily marched 
through the forest toward Mount Hope, the 
noble warrior’s strong hold, young Glass began 
to reflect with himself how he should be able 
to sustain the reputation of a good soldier, in an 
Indian campaign. All he had ever known of 
the use of arms and the order of battle, had been 
learned, while a boy, at voluntary company 
drills, and mock skirmishes. But of real battles 
he knew nothing. Earnest fight had been no 
part of his youthtul employment. The wounds 
incident to a rough and tumble scuffle, common 
among schoolboys, or a brief brush with a fellow 
smuggler, in which perchance blood might be 





spilt and bones broken, could, as he knew from 
experience, be easily cured by the doctor; but 
here the struggle was for life; his own was to 
be preserved and his enemies taken, or he would 
be deemed a poor soldier. 

While thus revolving the matter in view of 
his situation, his commander detailed a body of 
one hundred men, for a special service, and 
presenting young Glass with a sword and sash, 
placed him at their head, with orders to occupy 
a small rocky eminence at the base of Mount 
Hope, and watch the movements of the enemy. 
As soon as he had gained the summit of the 
designated hill, he fell to work with his men, 
and threw up a strong stone fort, the remains 
of which are visible to this day, and they still 
bear the name of Guass Fort. Here he lay 
for several days without seeing any thing of 
king Philip, and began to suspect the wary 
chief had abandoned the mount, and withdrawn 
into the interior. To satisfy his doubts respect- 
ing the matter, he rosolved to climb the moun- 
tain and examine the warrior’s premises. To 
this end, he stationed his guard, gave them the 
pass word, and bade them watch; then taking 
a dark lantern, he silently clambered up the 
steep ascent, and gained the summit directly in 
front of Philip’s castle. It was a huge stone 
building, which appeared to have withstood the 
assaults of the elements for many hundred years. 
All was darkness and profound silence; amidst 
which he remained for some time, contempla- 
ting the outlines of the prison-looking pile, 
which rose in rugged grandeur high above his 
head, and cast a shade of gloom upon the oppo- 
site heavens. When satisfied that the enemy’s 
strong hold was before him, he cautiously ap- 
plied himseif to the discovery of its inhabitants; 
but, as no signs ot human tenants appeared, he 
sat down upon a small mound which had been 
raised beneath the shade of a spreading oak, 
and concluded to await the return of daylight. 

He had been seated, however, but a few mi- 
nutes, before he heard a movement within the 
castle, and soon after discovered, through the 
chinks of the door, the flickering of a torch- 
light. This roused him from his seat, and, 
drawing his sword, he posted himself directly 
upon the step in front of the door. The move- 
ment within, had been made by none other than 
the noble princess Leila, king Philip’s only 
daughter. She had waited patiently the return 
of her father, to a late hour, and, hearing foot- 
steps about the castle, she supposed he had ar- 
rived, and, therefore, struck a light to bid him 
welcome. What then must have been her sur- 
prise, when, on opening the door, she met, in- 
stead of her beloved father, a tall, full dressed 
English officer, with his sword gleaming in the 
torch-light! With admirable presence of mind, 
she instantly dropped upon her knees, clasped 
her slender hands in supplication, and with her 
dark eyes fixed full upon his relaxing counte- 
nanca, exclaimed, in a voice of bewitching music, 
and in perfect English, “ O noble soldier, spare 
me!” The stern warrior was unsoldiered ; the 
prayer of the beautiful petitioner penetrated his 
heart; his sword dropped from his grasp, and 
he also sunk upon his knees. In that position 
he took the still lifted hands of the charming 
princess between his own, and replied with 
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thrilling emotion—“I will, thou peerless crea- 
ture, and protect thee too.” As they mutually 
rose upon their feet, a tremendous crash burst 
upon their ears, a little to the left of the castle. 
This, Leila knew was her father, with his train 
of warriors, and instantly crushed the light with 
her foot. She then drew her hands from the 
grasp of the stranger, and bade him fly for his 
life, or perish in a moment. 
Being thus kindly urged, and somewhat 
shamek, he immediately clenched his sword, 
passed to the right of the castle, and was at 
once covered from observation by the surround- 
ing darkness. He then groped his way to the 
brow of the mount, and by the help of his lan- 
tern, safely descended to his stone fort. Find- 
ing the night was mostly gone, he repaired to 
rest, but not tosleep. The lovely image of the 
kneeling princess, danced before his vision, and 
fired his soul; the music of her silvery voice 
rung a continuous melody in his ears, and the 
cowardly manner in which he had left her, filled 
him with chagrin. After tossing and turning 
in his blanket, for some time, he began to ar- 
range a plan whereby he might return to the 
mount with his troops, storm the castle, and 
bring off the princess to his own fort. The 
following day he was busily employed in ar- 
ranging his means for the proposed attack upon 
the castle; but, before they were fairly matured, 
an express arrived from head quarters, directing 
him to join the main body farther up the coun- 
try, with all possible dispatch. On reading his 
orders, his first thought was to abandon his 
general, march with his men directly to the 
castle, demand the hand of the princess, and, 
as a condition, espouse the cause of her father. 
After a little reflection, however, he foresaw 
that such a move would blast his prospects as a 
soldier ; and, moreover, he was not sure that his 
men would back him in the undertaking; he, 
therefore, concluded to join the main army, pro- 
cure a discharge, and then go, “ solitary and 
alone,” on his mission of love. He accordingly 
drew off his men with great secrecy, and fol- 
lowed his guide toward head quarters. As he 
marched round the base of the mount, he often 
turned his eyes upon its mossy summit, in the 
hope of catching a passing glimpse of the dark 
eyed princess, but this hope was not gratified. 
ad he looked, however, with the practised eye 
of a soldier, conversant with savage warfare, 
he might have discovered the wary Philip noting 
the course of his march, and plotting an ambus- 
cade designed for his immediate destruction. 
A little after mid-day, Glass came to a halt upon 
a rising ground which overlooked his path for 
some distance up the country. There he gave 
his men a short respite and an opportunity of 
taking their rations. This delay fortunately 
saved him from the snare so artfully laid by 
Philip, and, at the same time, added largely to 
his reputation as a soldier. Just as they had 
finished their repast, their ears were saluted 
with the blast of a horseman’s trumpet, and 
directly a company of dragoons appeared in the 
distance, advancing toward them at full speed. 
This troop had been ordered from the interior, 
for the purpose of protecting the march of the 
oung commander, and as they dashed fearless- 
y through a ravine of thick underwood, they 





rushed headlong into the ambuscade placed by 
Philip for another purpose. The onset was 
desperate, and decidedly oon the dragoons, 
until Mr. Glass brought his charge into the 
action, and turned the fate of the battle. 

Early in the engagement, young Glass, 
covered with dust and blood, was seized at the 
same moment by two naked Indians, (young 
and powerful, and daubed with bear’s grease 
to increase the difficulty of being easily handled) 
whose design was to hamper him with bark 
cords, and bear him off a prisoner of war. But 
they had not counted the costs. They knew 
not into whose hands they had ventured. The 
mode of attack was one of the soldier’s first 
choice ; it was rough and tumble,—in which 
he was second to no man, wild or tame. The 
young Indians disarmed him, however, in an 
instant, and had one arm in a noose before he 
discovered their object. But he finally left 
them rolling among the dirt and leaves, one 
with the blade of a smal! dirk in his side, and 
the other with a pen-knife plunged into his 
neck. When the battle was over, Glass ordered 
the prisoners and wounded to be brought before 
him, and among the latter he discovered the 
two young chiefs who had dared the unequal 
scuffle. They were weak and faint with the 
loss of blood, and eyed their conqueror with an 
expression of love rather than hate. As Glass 
surveyed their features, a dizziness came over 
him, and he staggered into the arms of a fellow 
soldicr. These young men were the brothers 
of the lovely Lil, who had secretly commis- 
sioned them to bring the handsome English 
officer, unharmed to her father’s castle. As 
soon as the commander had a little recovered, 
he approached the young warriors, took them 
kindly by the hand, washed their wounds, and 
bound them up with his own handkerchief, and 
the tasselled sash that girt his waist. He then 
restored to them the prisoners and wounded of 
their party, made both of them presents, and 
dismissed them with marks of respect and 
friendship. This kindness to an enemy who 
had just been cutting them to pieces with the 
tomahawk and scalping knife, was greatly 
mysterious and offensive to the troops, and they 
muttered their vengeance on their officer when 
they should reach head quarters. As soon as 
the dead, both of friends and foes, were buried 
out of sight, the young commander put his , 
men in motion, marched briskly to the camp of 
his General, made his report, and demanded a 
discharge. But in lieu of being dismissed, he 
was immediately arrested, placed under a guard, 
and the next day brought before a court of in- 
quiry to answer for the restoration of the priso- 
ners, and the comfort extended to the enemy. 
Before this court Glass made his own defence, 
and based the propriety of what he had done 
upon the ground of mere policy. ‘We have 
abused these poor unlettered natives,” said he, 
“long enough ; we have driven them from their 
hunting ground, their cornfields, their cabins, 
and the graves of their fathers; we have daily 
encroached upon their rights while rage 
to them peace, patience, and friendship; an 
when, stung by a sense of their wrongs, they 
have dared, even against the most feartul odds, 
to assert their rights, we have met them with 
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the cry of slaughter! slaughter! Then we 
rush upon them with fire and sword, and by all 
and every means of destruction, until they, in 
utter despair, stay the butchery of their wives 
and children by a further grant of their hunting 
ground. Those poor misguided prisoners,” he 
continued, ‘were returned to king Philip, 
bearing the badges of kindness, to show him 
our readiness to practice the virtues we preach ; 
to convince him that we love mercy, desire 
peace, and are ready and willing to live on 
terms of friendship with him; and this policy 
will do more toward healing the breach and 
closing the war, than the capture and slaughter 
of half their tribe.” 

This defence of a kind act, was deemed un- 
answerable. The story of the Indian’s wrongs, 
was too true. Mercy to the natives, if they 
would lay down the hatchet, was indeed the 
true Christian course, and a proper example of 
clemency was justly their due ;—this debt the 
accused had reasonably discharged. The young 
officer was thereupon not only excused, but im- 
mediately promoted, and proper means were 
taken to divert him from persisting in his re- 
quest of a discharge. These means were no- 
thing more than active employment in hazar- 
dous duties; hence he was often charged with 
important enterprises, which called forth the 
powers of his mind, and the strength of his iron 
frame. In all these, however, he was greatly 
successful, surpassing even expectation; and 
in all he was rewarded with some special mark 
of regard from the commanding officer. Glass 
nevertheless, indulged the hope of getting back 
to the princess Leila, and espousing the cause 
of her noble father; and this hope was often 
brightened by the dreams that haunted his pil- 
low. In these he nightly saw the bleeding 
brother stand before him, pale and ghastly, the 
affectionate sister pouring in the oil, and molli- 
fying their wounds, and the afflicted father 
bending over his suffering children, touched 
with pity for their misfortunes, and yearning 
for their safety. The resolutions usually 
prompted by the influence of sleeping visions, 
were generally dissipated by the duties of the 
following morning, or postponed for a more pro- 
pitious hour. ‘And although, in procrastination, 
he really crossed the first wish of his heart, 
his purpose was ever before him, and the con- 
templation of it one of his sweetest enjoyments. 
The humanity which he had always practised 
toward the natives, as well from principle as 
inclination, won their confidence and respect; 
hence he had little to fear from their enmity. 
It also favoured his pretensions to the hand of 
Leila; his purpose of becoming the ally of Phi- 
lip, and his design of effecting a general peace. 
After much delay, and when the season was 
far advanced; and when too, all hopes of 
bringing the Indians to a general engagement 
were abandoned, Major Glass, for to this title 
he had risen, proposed, in a council of war, that 
overtures should be made to king Philip to 
bury the hatchet; and after a short debate, in 
which the General favoured the measure, the 
motion ptevailed, and the major was immedi- 
ately appointed to the trust. Having equipped 
himself in a full dress, and taken a white flag, 
he proceeded, with a single attendant, as a 
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guide, toward the object of his mission, and also 
the object of his love, as he fondly supposed. 
But here he was disappointed ; for, on climbing 
the mount, he found the walls of the castle 
thrown down, and the place abandoned. Phi- 
lip, discovering that his strong hold was beset 
by spies, and guarded by an armed force, had 
silently withdrawn his family and effects from 
the castle, and placed them in a village between 
two dense swamps in the interior country, 
where he expected they would be out of dan- 
ger. This step had, unfortunately, disappointed 
the major of the anticipated pleasure of making 
peace, and also of seeing his beloved Leila. 
He gave up the object, however, with no little 
chagrin, and, returning to the army, made his 
report accordingly. From this period forward, 
all his movements were shaped for peace rather 
than war; so fully had the wish for a recon- 
ciliation with the Indians possessed his heart, 
whenever he was pressed to measure his physi- 
cal powers with the foe, he limited his efforts 
to mere self-defence, and the stay of mischief. 
He also urged his men to be merciful toward 
the poor natives, “ whose wrongs,” he said, 
“like the blood of Abel, cried to heaven for re- 
dress.” Hence he was sometimes called, 
among the troops, Major Merciful, but he was 
more generally distinguished by the name of 
the Glass Giant ; for his strength and courage 
were perfectly surprising. 

At the last great battle, commonly called 
the “ Swamp Fight,” which, from the nature of 
the ground, and the character of the enemy, 
very much resembled the engagements of re- 
mote antiquity, being carried on principally by 
individual combats, rather than combined ac- 
tion, as in a pitched battle; young Glass 
achieved astonishing feats of daring and bra- 
very, and yet he spared the life of every ememy 
with whom he engaged. Early in the day, he 
found his General beset by three naked Indi- 
ans, sturdy and athletic, who had brought him 
senseless to the ground, and were preparing to 
take his scalp. The Major pounced upon them 
like a tiger, hurled them prostrate to the earth, 
raised the bleeding officer in hisarms, bore him 
single-handed to his tent, and placed him under 
the care of a surgeon, and the protection of a 
guard. During the day, he was frequently in 
the hands of two, three, and even four Indian 
warriors at a time, who were prepared on pur- 
pose for the scuffle, with the view of taking him 
a prisoner into the presence of their chief, or, 
more probably, their chief’s lovely ye (wae 
but he handled them as though they had been 
nothing more than large boys; and when he 
had thrown them helpless to the ground, he ap- 
peared to regard them with pity rather than 
anger. Toward the close of the day, he pene- 
trated through the swamp, and mounted the 
rising ground, where stood the Indian village; 
here a scene of misery and ruin met his view, 
which made him shudder. A long range of 
wigwams, tenanted by helpless women and 
children, was wrapped in one broad sheet of 
fire, and the wretched inmates broiling in the 
flames, or crawling naked into the woods for 
shelter from the white man’s fury. Glass 
thought of his beautiful Leila, and his blood 
ran cold to his heart. He was nearly petrified 
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with the apprehension that she too had fallen a 
victim to the devouring elements. The thought 
drove him furiously along the line of smoking 
cabins, where hundreds of the young and help- 
less, with the aged and infirm, lay smouldering 
among the embers of their dwellings. While 
contemplating this picture of human suffering, 
and deploring the fate of the wretched natives, 
he was aroused from his reflections by the 
voice of a female ; and turning round, he saw 
at his feet the kneeling princess, supplicating 
his promised protection. He instantly caught 
her in his arms, pressed her with rapture to his 
bosom, and then bore her, in despite of every 
obstacle, through the swamp to the cabin of his 
wounded General. Here he placed her upon 
his couch, allayed her fears, soothed her with 
assurances of safety, cheered her with refresh- 
ments, and watched over her with tender de- 
light. When the tumult in her breast had 
fairly subsided, she raised her witching eyes to 
his, and in a voice whose music touched the 
inmost chord of his soul, thanked him for her 
deliverance. After expressing his happiness 
at finding her safe amidst the desolation, he 
turned to the General, and said, “I have a fair 
prisoner here, sir, whom I shall be in no hurry 
to render back to the woods and the chances of 
war. She is the only daughter of our brave 
enemy, the noble Phillip, and through her in- 
fluence I hope to effect a lasting peace !” 

The following day, the sun rose bright and 
beautiful on the scene of yesterday’s ruin, 
which spread out beyond the reach of the eye. 
His broad beams fell upon the flickering night 
fires, and quenched their brightness. All na- 
ture seemed to awake from slumber, and put 
on a new livery. The war was ended; the 
enemy had fled or fallen before the might and 
skill of “the christianized white man,” and si- 
lence reigned where, but a few hours previous, 
rung the din of war, the onset of contending 
foemen, and the groans of expiring humanity. 
The harrassed troops were collecting, here and 
there, in small groups, preparatory to a march 
to their distant homes. At last, all departed 
save the General, whose wounds forbade a remo- 
val; the Major, and his confiding Leila, who 
remained to dress those wounds, and nurse his 
declining health; and the Major’s guard who 
were detained for protection and future ser- 
vice. And here, gentle reader, we will leave 
them for an introduction to the next chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the “Great Swamp Fight,” the brave 
Philip, a commander whose skill and prowess 
placed him among the first warriors of any age 
or country, paid the debt of nature. He fell, 
covered with wounds, by the hands of a traitor. 
Bribery accomplished what neither art nor arms 
could achieve. The manner of his fall, how- 
ever, shall be no part of our story; for it might 
contribute to perpetuate the blot thereby cast 
upon the christian name. Let it suffice to say 
that the memory of Captain Church, the prin- 
cipal actor in the bloody drama, has come down 
to us, and will still descend to coming genera- 
rations, loaded with treachery, cowardice, and 





cruelty, which every school-boy, as he reads the 
dark page, shudders to contemplate. 
One balmy evening, just as the silver moon 


‘with her “ horns” filled, rose proudly above the 


horizon, young Glass and his lovely Leila, seat- 
ed upon the trunk of a fallen tree, near the door 
of the general’s cabin, were watching the play 
of her borrowed beams among the foliage of the 
forest, then gently agitated by the passing ze- 
phyr, when the thoughtful maiden, timidly laid 
her hand upon his arm, threw a soft, inquiring 
look into his face, and said, with a subdued 
voice, “my poor father lies cold and uncovered 
in that dark swamp, and my spirit mourns his 
unmerited fate. Shall we not find him, and 
cover him from the jaws of the wild beasts, and 
the insults of his enemies?” 

This was a duty of which Glass had not 
thought; and he blushed deeply as the idea of 
neglect crossed his mind. He immediately rose, 
pressed his fair one fervently to his breast, and, 
apologizing for his absence of mind, assured her 
it should be done without a moment’s delay. 

He at once marshalled his troops, ordered 
torch lights, and, taking the princess by the 
arm, led the way into the swamp. They soon 
found the butchered body of her noble father, 
covered with bushes; and, wrapping it in a 
shroud, bore it on a rude bier to the general’s 
tent, while the major and his weeping Leila, 
followed as mourners. Here the soldiers pre- 
pared a rude coffin from logs split into plank; 
broke up the ground with their bayonets, and 
scooped a grave with a wooden spade. When 
all had been made ready, the lovely mourner 
approached the corpse with a tottering step, 
severed from her raven locks a long tress, wound 
it carefully round the ghastly gash in the mar- 
ble forehead of the dead, turned her face to the 
setting sun, and bade the soldiers lay him in the 
ground. As soon as the grave was covered, 
she beckoned to the major and the men to fol- 
low her, and she led them to a small rocky hill, 
whence they brought large stones and made a 
wal] round the hallowed spot. And when all 
was finished, she calmly kneeled beside the 
grave, with her face to the rising sun, and ex- 
claimed in a firm tone, “ Here sleeps my fa- 
ther!” 

When the general had so far recovered of his 
wounds as to be able to sit in a chair, a litter 
was formed upon which he was placed, and 
which was borne on the shoulders of the troops. 


The major walked on his left, and Leila, mount- 
ed in state, upon his war horse, rode on his 
right, while the troops brought up the rear. In 
this manner, they proceeded by short stages, 
until they arrived at the “ Providence Planta- 
tion,” where most of the officers of the army 


were assembled. Here the general and his 
cavalcade were received with every demonstra- 
tion of joy, both by the officers and citizens, and 
when the fatigue of his journey had worn off, a 
public dinner was tendered in memory of his 
services. 

A little before the ceremony of the table 
commenced, the governor of the “ Plantation,” 
who was present as the presiding officer, took 
the hand of the beautiful Leila, who, habited in 
a rich English costume, moved with the dignit 
and grace of the first queen in christendom, and, 
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in the presence of the whole. assembly, gave it 
to young Glass, saying, “I do this in the name 
of my friend, the lamented King Philip.” The 
major took her hand with a profound bow, and 
instantly, the village parson, who had been 
summoned for the purpose, rose in his place, 
and pronounced them husband and wife. 

When the cloth was removed, the invalid 
general proposed the health and happiness of 
the wedded pair, and the moment it was drank, 
he addressed them in a set speech, in which he 
thanked the major, in behalf of the colonies, for 
his bravery in battle, and his humanity to the 
vanquished ; and both of them for their kindness 
during his late confinement. He then sent to 
the lady across the table, her marriage dower, 
which was a bag of three hundred guineas, and 
to the major, a deed, in fee simple, of king 
Philip’s personal territory, including the mount 
and the castle, as a return for his services in 
the war. 

The major, in making acknowledgments in 
behalf of himself and his bride, availed himself 
of the opportunity thus offered to relate the 
occasion of their first meeting; his pledge to 
“spare and protect her ;” his fruitless efforts to 
penetrate unharmed into the presence of her 
father ; and the final redemption of his promise 
amid the ruins of the burning wigwams. 

As he closed the narrative, he begged the 
favour of proposing the memory of the brave 
king Philip; which was immediately drank by 
the whole assembly standing, and in profound 
silence. Major Glass and his Leila soon re- 


paired to their castle on the mount, and pulling 


away the rubbish, they found the very door step 
upon which, two years before, they had first met 
and exchanged salutations; and, at the same 
moment, exchanged affections also, which knew 
no wane till death. 

Near the site of the old castle, soon arose a 
handsome English built mansion, and the late 
successful soldier became the practical farmer. 
Here the loving pair lived for four years in the 
enjoyment of every needful blessing, and in un- 
mingled happiness; and here they might have 
long lived, but for the perfidy of their fiendish 
neighbours, who, like Naboth, coveted his 
vineyard. They propagated suspicions of the 
Major’s loyalty, hinted his relation and attach- 
ment to the natives, urged the probability of his 
plotting with the remnant of the tribe to place 
them again in possession of their hunting 
ou aud his daily intercourse with the 

aragansets. All these surmises finally grew 
into facts, and raised a fearful dread in the 
minds of those whose sense of the Indian’s 
wrongs naturally suggested the fear of Indian 
revenge. 

The spread of these malicious reports, gave 
the Major great uneasiness, and he strove man- 
fully to silence them, but to no purpose. When 
refuted in one shape, or at one point, they burst 
forth in a new form at another, and finally 
threatened to overwhelm him. The affection- 
ate eye of Leila, soon discovered the trouble of 
her husband’s mind, and she generously con- 
sented to part with the estate, (although it was 
dear to her—the bright spot of her childhood, 
and the place of her first love,) and retire to 
another colony, where neighbours were less 


troublesome. When it was known that Mount 
Hope was for sale, the competition ran very 
high; and of this the Major availed himself to 
make his own price. In this way, the evil 
which the bidders had planned for the innocent 
owners, fell upon their own heads ; for in their 
zeal to get the property, they paid thrice its 
value. As soon as the transfer was completed, 
the Major took his infant son, Mount Hope, in 
his arms, and with his beloved Leila, went forth 
in quest of a new habitation. They directed 
their march to the residence of their old friend, 
the Governor of the “Plantation,” by whom 
they were kindly entertained; thence, to the 
General’s quarters, where they passed several 
weeks ; and finally settled down in the flour- 
ishing village of Marblehead. 

In this villege the citizens were all fisher- 
men, and Major Glass, desirous of being in the 
fashion, purchased a boat, and turned fishermen 
also. With his neighbours, he cultivated a 
friendly interchange of civilities, and when his 
Leila presented him with an infant daughter, 
the subsequent beautiful Mary Philip, he be- 
lieved himself the happiest man in the land. 
After a few years, he was pronounced by his 
neighbours to be the richest man, to send out 
the most vessels, and to lead to church the 
handsomest wife and likeliest children of any 
one in the colony. In the midst of his pros- 
perity, however, a misfortune occurred wich 
caused him great bitterness of soul, and spread 
a gloom over the family for many long and 
painful seasons. 

The Coos Indians had violated their treaty of 
peace, fallen upon the unsuspecting settlers on 
the borders of the Long River (the Connecti- 
cut) and perpetrated the most wanton cruelty. 
The whole country was roused to revenge, and 
troops were collected to chastise this savage 
temerity. Among these, Mount Hope, then a 
lad of some eighteen summers, led forth his 
company of volunteer riflemen. They pene- 
trated far into the interior, and when their 
stock of provisions failed, they came to a halt 
in the valley of the Ashoclot river, and upon 
the plain where the beautiful village of Keene 
now stands. Here they separated in companies 
of half a dozen each, for the purpose of taking 
game. Mount Hope’s party started a herd of 
deer; and he, in full pursuit of a wounded 
buck, stretched out far ahead of his companions, 
and brought the animal to the ground. As he 
stood reloading his rifle, three naked Indians 
sprung from behind a fallen tree, and made him 
their prisoner.* They stripped him of his 
clothes, bound him with moose-wood withes, 
and led him into captivity. The troops re- 
turned home, and reported the loss of their 
commander; but in the manner of his loss, 
hardly any two agreed. Some had stepped 
over his dead body in their last battle with the 
natives; others had seen him famished with 
hunger, and frozen in a snow drift; and others 
said he was lost in the wilderness while pursu- 
ing game. Major Glass immediately employed 


* Nathan B'ake, the first settler in the town, and for many 
years a prisoner among the Northern Indians, used to point 
out to travellers, late in the seventeenth century, the very 
spot where Mount Hope was taken, and the place of his 
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a strong force, which he headed himself, and 
marched in pursuit of his lost son. After great 
fatigue, he reached the spot of his son’s encamp- 
ment on the bank of the Ashoclot, and dispersed 
his mén to scour the woods in all directions, 
but after a weary search of two thonths, with- 
‘out finding any traces of him, they returned 
home with the conclusion that he must have 
been devoured by wild beasts. 

The captors, with their prisoner, proceeded 
by forced marches over a rugged country, until 
they reached the Long River, where they 
joined other Indians with other prisoners; and 
they travelled together to the Indian village of 
Upper Coos. Here Mount Hope was sold by 
his captors to the chief of the tribe for a lot of 
peltry. The old chief regarded his purchase 
as one of true Indian blood, and therefore 
treated him with great kindness. His clothes 
and rifle were returned to him, and he was al- 
lowed to go out and come at his pleasure. The 
other prisoners were beaten cruelly ; made to 
run the gauntlet; and some of them died 
amidst tortures. Mount Hope passed the win- 
ter mostly in the family of his master, and 
busied himself with framing a variety of house- 
hold impliments for his mistress and her daugh- 
ters. When the spring opened, he ventured 
abroad, and during a violent storm which swept 
over the country, he lept into a large hollow 
stump, where he lay until after night fall, and 
then crawled to the river, swam to the opposite 
shore, and proceeded down the stream until 
daylight streaked the east. Here prudence 
bade him stop; and he climbed into the thick 
top of a hemlock tree, and reposed among the 
branches through the day. At the approach of 
night, he came down from his roost, and pur- 
sued his journey along the river-bank; and 
thus continued until he arrived far below the 
great falls ; rejoicing in the success of his es- 
cape, and the prospect of being soon again 
among his friends. But his joy was quickly 
turned to sorrow, for as he was busily brushing 
through the bushes, two sturdy Indians of the 
Mohawk tribe, sprang upon him and made him 
their prisoner. Again he was stripped of his 
clothes; bound by the arms, and led off toward 
the west. Their march was moderate, and 
they appeared to loiter, as though waiting for 
some one in the rear. The third night of their 
journey, the prisoner, by the help of a sharp 
stone, freed his arms, and recovered his gar- 
ments. Then, as his captors were in a sound 
sleep, he grasped their tomahawks, and drove 
them both into their heads in nearly the same 
moment. Having taken their arms, and most 
of their trinkets, he left them in their blood, 
and once more turned his face toward home. 
On the following night, just after he had placed 
himself in the top of a hemlock, too small for a 

nther to climb, and yet too high for him to 
o into the top, several Indians passed beneath 
him; and he concluded they must be those 
whom his recent captors exnected to come up 
to them. He was, therefore, relieved of his ap- 
prehension as to meeting more Indians, and 
travelled on with increased energy. But soon 
after descending from the tree top the third 
morning, what was his surprise to find himself 
surrounded by nearly fifty of the same tribe. 
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Defence was useless, farther than to throw his 
life away; he consequently gave himself up, 
and again turned his face sorrowfully. to the 
west. Their path lay over lofty mountains, and 
through deep valleys, and occupied many days. 
At last they came to a very broad river, where 
they were joined by a hunting party of their 
own tribe. with whom they journeyed directly 
to the village of their chief. This was situated 
upon a large stream, shut in on both sides by 
high mountains, one of which they called the 
“Giant’s Nose.” Here Mount Hope was again 
bartered offto the chief of the tribe for furs, and 
his place was in his master’s tamily asa kind of 
servant. The poor fellow concluded that here 
he was fixed for life; that his home was so dis- 
tant, he could never find it, even if he had his 
freedom ; and that he would try and ake his 
life as serviceable to those about him as his 
situation would admit. His first object was to 
make the chief's cabin clean, warm, and com- 
fortable; then to supply it with stools, shelves, 
and wooden dishes; and finally to teach the 
household how to read and write by forming 
letters in the sand, or shaping them from blocks 
with his knife. At this place we will leave 
him for a while, busy in his work of kindness, 
and return to the family of his father. 

About a year after the supposed loss of 
Mount Hope, Mr. George Glass, a young man 
of twenty years or more, and the Majar’s 
nephew, arrived in the province, and in due 
time paid his uncle a visit. George had been 
bred to commercial pursuits in the city of Lon- 
don, and he was probably little less exclusive, 
with respect to himself, than would be a choice 
sprig of the royal family. He entertained, 
withal, most exalted notions of what was 
strictly English and of English blood; but if 
tainted with American blood, it was not to be 
endured. Tence, to place himself upon a foot- 
ing with the Major’s fumily, was nothing less 
than to sink his consequence below redemption. 

Miss Mary Glass he had never seen; and if, 
in any respect like her mother, he never wished 
to see. At the time of his arrival at her 
father’s mansion, she was at General Winslow’s, 
the tried friend of her parents, where she had 
been sent to enliven the old age of that brave 
veteran, and enjoy the benefits of a better 
school than her native town afforded. Squeam- 
ishly nice as his nephew appeared, the Major 
was rather pleased with his address, an@,éspe- 
cially with his practical knowledge of business. 
He therefore made an allowance for his peculiar 
notions, and indulged the hope that he would 
find it convenient to accommodate himself, in 
time, to the manners and opinions of the coun- 
try. The good man’s desire to fill up the 
breach made in his family and business by the 
loss of his son, doubtless contributed to recon- 
cile him to much of his nephew’s indifference 
toward his charming lady; presuming that 
when he should once know her true worth, he 
could hardly fail to do her justice. With a 
view, therefore, of giving the young man an op- 

rtunity of seeing more of the country and its 
inhabitants, and of rubbing off some of his sharp 
corners, he informed him that at some future, 
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time he had a proposal to make him; but yi 


he wished, before it was made, he would visit,, 
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the principal towns in his majesty provinces, 
and select the best location for extensive com- 
mercia] pursuits. “Take your own time for 
this business,” said the Major,” “and take my 
English poney, and if you want funds for the 
excursion, my banker in Boston shall supply 
your pocket.” Ina few days George took his 
departure, and travelled along the sea board to 
the confines of Virginia. On his return he re- 
ported that “ New Amsterdam” was by far the 
best place for mercantile pursuits; but that the 
Dutch were so disgustingly anti-English, he 
would not consent to live with them for half the 
New World,” 

After a little delay, the Major informed him 
that the proposal which he had taken the liberty 
to mention, was a partnership in business. To 
this George readily consented, and the connex- 
ion was announced in due form by handbills 
posted in public places. Business now took a 
new spring, and called into daily employment 
several hundred hands. 

The following year, Mary Glass returned 
from school an accomplished young lady. She 
had heard much of her cousin George, and in- 
dulged the hope that she should find in him a 
friend that would supply the place of her lost 
brother. After having been kindly greeted by 
her affectionate parents and the old domestics, 
she waited with considerable impatience for the 
arrival of her cousin at the supper table. She 
was prepared to rush at once into his arms, 
and, with child-like affection, bid him welcome 
to her country and her home. When he entered 
the room, however, she was stung to the quick 
by his cold glance and graceless nod, virtually 
saying to her, your presence is offensive, and 
your mixed blood a disgrace to the name of 
Glass. But she bore the disappointment with 
remarkable equanimity; entered cheerfully 
into conversation with her parents, and did the 
honours of the table with a self-possession 
which highly gratified them. But she took no 
notice of her cousin farther than to send him a 
cup of coffee, or a plate of cakes. Her parents 
had noticed her high wrought feelings as the 
supper hour drew near, had witnessed her cha- 
grin at the interview with her cousin, and were 
much pleased at the perfect control which she 
held over her own feelings. When the dishes 
were removed, she immediately rose and left 
the room, secretly wishing that she might be 
able.in time to convince her cousin that she 
was not in fact a real savage. Her first reso- 
lution was to observe toward him one uniform 
course of behaviour; of which their first meet- 
ing should be the pattern. She presumed that 
such a course would best accord with his 
wishes, and would not expose her to the pain of 
a second disappointment. The sequel proved 
that she possessed some knowledge of human 
nature; for the seasons had not run through 
their annual changes before the features of the 
haughty cousin wore a troubled cast. His 
spirits flagged; the flush of health which tin- 
ged his cheeks faded away; sleep forsook his 
pillow, peace became a stranger to his bosom, 
and business a burden to his hands. In the pre- 

wgence of Mary, he seemed to loathe his . 


o- ahd often put it by that he might feast his eyes 
. {alpon her lovely features. 


And Mary had fea- 
12* 





tures that might well be deemed a feast for any 
eyes. They were less fair indeed than those 
of many cther beauties, but not the less lovely 
on that account. No man could contemplate 
her without feeling his admiration and love 
strongly excited. It soon became evident to 
the family that George had contemplated her 
charms to his cost. But when, in deep contri- 
tion and humility, he sought to confess the 
wrong he had done her, and declare his affec- 
tion, he in turn was stung by a cold glance and 
silent neglect. a 

After several attempts to drive the young 
lady from her pursuits, and win her ear to his 
story of love, finding himself foiled and crushed 
afresh at each advance, he humbly besought 
the favour of her father’s authority. This was 
a request with which the good man could not 
comply ; his authority had never been exerted 
in his family; for there the rights of all had 
been strictly respected, and love prompted 
every movement. He therefore informed his 
nephew that his daughter’s affections were not 
under his control; yet he had no doubt but that 
his aunt would cheerfully speak a word to her 
daughter in his behalf. This placed the lover 
in a very trying condition ; for he had been no 
less unmin«ful of proper respect to the mother 
than to the danghter, and of this he was pain- 
fully sensible. He knew not how to approach 
her, and yet believed he could not live without 
her intercessiou. The Major saw his nephew’s 
dilemma, and pitied his want of prudence, but 
thought it best to allow the evil to cure itself. 

At length the spirit of the young man was 
fairly bowed; he was constrained to forego his 
English partialities, and confess that America 
had one personage, at least, for the session 
of whom he would give the world, if the gift 
was his. He presented himself before the 
amiable Mrs. Glass, the heir of an Indian 
prince, an humble petitioner for the favour ot 
her daughter’s hand. The mother heard his 
wishes and his complaints of Mary’s coldness 
and cruelty, with a woman’s sympathy, and said 
she would hear her daughter on the subject. 

On a given day, Major Glass and his lady 
were seated, by appointment, in the family par- 
lor, and the young people were summoned be- 
fore them. Mary heard the charges of coldness, 
neglect, and cruelty preferred against her, with 
perfect composure; and in reply, very modest- 
ly observed, that if the charges were true, 
she must take the freedom of referring them 
wholly to her cousin’s own account ; for he had 
first taught her to be cold, cruel, and negli- 
gent; and she further said, that she could not 
admit that she was pores | cold or cruel: 
though actually born out of England: for she 
well remembered that she had loved her cousin 
with the love of a sister, before she had ever 
seen him; and had delighted in the hope that 
he would supply to her the place of her lost 
brother. “But” continued she, “at our first 
meeting, he did not treat me as a brother, nor 
as a cousin, nor even asa gentleman. He re- 
turned my sisterly salutation, not merely with 
coldness and cruelty, but with the most wither- 
ing contempt, which seemed at first to have 
changed me to a block of marble.” All this, 
she said, she had overlooked, and was now 
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ready to excuse; for it had proceeded she be- 
lieved, from his own peculiar views of birth and 
blood. Had he continued to act in conformity 
with those views, he would certainly be entitled 
to some respect for his consistegcy, if not for 
his sense. But now, if I rightly understand 
him, he has changed his opinion, and asks the 
privilege of crossing his own line, and mingling 
his pure blood with the life stream of one who 
sprung from a son of the forest. If, in a few 
short months, he changes his mind m a matter 
of so much moment as that of birth, what se- 
curity is there that he will not also change his 
opinion in other matters ! 

He tells you he loves me! does he say for 
what? Is it because I am of Indian blood! The 
first expression of his countenance to me indi- 
eated hate; and that too on the score of my 
birth; but in that respect he has changed his 
mind. Will he not also change it in respect to 
his love? Does he, or do my parents, wish me 
to accept affection manufactured of hate, and 
now less than three moons old? This, as my 
beloved mother well knows, is not the practice 
among the women of America. I would have 
cheerfully received him at the out-set as a gen- 
tleman, had it been his pleasure; or as a cousin, 
which would have been better; or even as a 
brother, the best of all; for that was the wish 
of my heart; but the happiness of regarding 
him in any of these relations, he coldly denied 
me. Now, however, he proposes to step at 
once from fixed hate to permanent love! From 
an avowed enemy, to an affectionate husband! 
This seemingly unnatural change awakens my 
suspicion; and, unless it be the command of my 
parents, it cannot have my approbation. If, 
however, he persists in saying he loves me, he 
will probably have no objection to prove the 
sincerity of his love, and allow me an opportu- 
nity of testing its constancy, as the constancy 
of the love of my honored parents was tested. 
If in the end he proves himself true to his word, 
as they were true, then indeed he shall no 
longer have occasion to tax me either with 
coldness or cruelty.” 

George heard the concluding portion of 
Mary’s defence with a thrill of rapture, and 
verily thought the prize was already won; but 
he knew nothing of the test to which she had 
referred, and therefore knew nothing of the 
task which lay before him. Mary however was 
merciful; for she kindly seasoned his trials with 
a look of complacency here, and a smile of ap- 
probation there, and now and then, lifting him 
up when he seemed ready to faint; but to him 
the end appeared as the image of human happi- 
ness, always near the grasp, but never fairly 
reached. 

We will now return to Mount Hope, labor- 
ing in captivity on the banks of the Mohawk, 
near the “Giant’s Nose.” He had been a pri- 
soner upwards of two years, and had learned 
something of savage life; no part of which, 
however, had any charms for him; nor had he 
been able to charm his masters with a love of 
letters. Home and friends, and the sweets of 
social life, constantly mingled with his sleeping 
dreams and waking meditations, and the mem- 
ory of them often come over his feelings like a 
ray of hope amidst the darkness of despair. 





The wish to escape from bondage, and journey 
towards the rising sun, was seldom out of his 
thoughts, and often got the better of his pru- 
dence, which finally subjected him to the pain 
of having spies placed about him. This gave 
trouble to the old chief, and ultimately led toa 
change of masters; for he was again sold for 
skins to a hunting party of the Buffalo tribe, 
who lived far beyond the broad lakes. This 
exchange was the source of great affliction to 
the poor captive, because it took him still far- 
ther from his home, and into regions where the 
white man was very rarely seen. The party 
were many days reaching the place of their des- 
tination; travelling first far to the sonth, and 
then toward the north-west, in order to shun 
the Senacas, with whom the Buffaloes were at 
strife. Having reached the Great Lake, the 
prisoner was brought before the old chief, 
whose name was Wowoba, and whose power 
extended far toward the setting sun. This 


chief had two towns, one for his council of 


war; and in the other, which was called the 
village of peace, lived his women. This stood 
near the fall of the big river down the great 
mountain. Mount Hope was delivered over to 
this chief, and finally stationed at the peace 
town, to wait his pleasure. All hopes of re- 
turning to his home again, were now dismiss- 
ed, and he set himself about making his cap- 
tivity as comfortable as possible. He learned 
the language of the tribe, their mode of taking 
gaine, of building canoes, of throwing the hatch- 
et, aud wielding the war club. And such was 
his skill and dexterity in fashioning various ar- 
ticles of household convenience, that the na- 
tives concluded he was favoured of the Great 
Spirit. 

After a lapse of three years, a very handsome 
chief visited the Buffaloes. His tribe once 
paddled the canoe on the bosom of the salt 
wave; but they had long since been principal- 
ly cut down by the weapons of the pale faced 
Christian, and the remnant driven into the 
wilderness to seek new hunting grounds. This 
chief was fairer than the Buffaloes; more lofty 
in his tread, and more eloquent in his talk. He 
also had in his company a wife fairer than him- 
self, and a tender daughter, innocent as the 
dove, and timid and beautiful as the forest 
fawn. The prisoner observed that these friend- 
ly visitors often eyed him with apparent inte- 
rest; but instantly looked another way when 
they saw he noticed them. This gave him 
some uneasiness; for he suspected they design- 
ed to carry him still farther from his home; he 
therefore shunned them by going out for game. 
One morning he left the village much earlier 
than usual, and had gone deep into the woods, 
when he heard a tramp behind him; and turn- 
ing round, he discovered the friendly chief close 
upon his heels. The moment the chief came 
up, he asked the hunter a few questions which 
immediately explained the whole riddle. This 
chief was none other than the prisoner’s own 
uncle, the brother of his beloved mother, and 
the youngest son of King Philip. His wife 
was the great grand daughter of the famous 
Wachusett, whom the chief saved from the 
flames of a burning cabin, at the Swamp Fight, 
and who had the penknife which Major Glass 
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had plunged into‘his neck during the scuffle at 
the ambuscade. 

This intelligence gladdened the heart of the 
prisoner. Joy sparkled in his eyes, and hope 
again animated his countenence. He immedi- 
ately requested his uncle to take his aunt and 
cousin, and return with him to his father’s 
house; assuring him that there he should find 
friends, protection, wealth, peace, and a quiet 
home. But he said his father’s house was a 
great way off, and he had forgotten the road 
thither, but it was toward the rising sun, and 
his father was known through all the country, 
for he was a merchant, and had large ships. 

After the chief had heard the story of his 
nephew’s captivity, he said he would return to 
the village and have a talk with his wife, Hilla- 
lah, and his daughter Lalacoo, about the matter, 
and would see him again. “ But,” continued 
he, “ we must all be strangers to each other in 
the presence of the Buffaloes, or they may pre- 
vent your return, and possibly take your life 
rather than suffer you to escape.” 

[ To be Continued.) 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
SUNSET AMONG THE AELPS.* 


Tue valleys rest in shadow, and the hum 

Of gentle sounds and low toned melodies 

Are stilled, and twilight spreads her misty arms 
In broader sadness o’er their happy scenes, 

And creeps along the mountains snowy sides, 
Until the setting sun’s last, ling’ring beams 
Wreathe up in many a golden glorious ring 
Around the highest Alpine peaks. 


So bright 
Were these fair coronals, of brilliance, snow, 
And mist—so sparkling was the rose-like hue 
Which shed sweet halo’s round the far off beams; 
So spirit-like each whisper of the winds ; 
So solemn was the wild magnificence 
Of their high solitudes, that every peak 
And avalanche, whose rest is like the sleep 
Of hungry giants, seemed the ministers 
Of Him who reared those altars to himself! 
But listen! ’twas no echo of the winds— 
I heard a voice from yonder loity height— 
Again— . 

“Praise ye the Lord”—* Praise ye the Lord!” 

In accents loud the tones demand, and then 
From Alp to Alp, men’s voices catch the note 
And swelling onward rolls the chorus sweet, 
Until the valley, air and sky, 
And mountain caverns tremble with the song. 
The chamois pauses on his cloud girt cliff 
And listens with his head upturned—intent, 
And conscious ;—the wild gazelle half startled 
From her rest, which full of constant peril 
Is but light, with one foot poised in air 
Stands ready for a leap beyond man’s reach; 
But soon distinguishing those blessed sounds 
From hunter’s shout and bugle note, returns 


“* When the sun is setting, the shepherd whose dwelling is 

on the — peak, comes to the door of his cabin and 
through a horn, exclaims to the inhabitants of mountain and 
valley—“ Praise ye the Lord.” The words are sang from 
Alp to Alp by those who catch the sound in succession, 
until the welkin quivers with the pealing hosanna—then all 
kneel with heads uncovered in silence and prayer. When 
their devotions are over, the echoes are once more startled 
with their voices, and ringing from cliff to cliff, is heard the 
social * good night.” 





Again, and closes her soft eyes in peace, 

As swelling past the jubilate rings 

Louder and louder peals the strain, and chimes 
Of children’s silvery tongues, and women’s tones 
Blend with the anthem’s thunder burst of praise. 


Praise ye the Lord! 
For He hath spread a guardian ring, 
Of angels round our Alpine path, 
To shield us from the thundering 
Of avalanches in their wrath ; 
Old men, who by your hearth stones stand— 
And ye out on the mountain’s side 
With flocks around, and crook in hand, 
Send—send the chorus far and wide. 


Praise ye the Lord! 
The mist is floating to the skies 
With gem-like shadows on its wing, 
Oh swifter let our anthem rise, 
From hearts with tears on every string: 
Fathers and sons! by hands caressed 
Whose love plants roses in the wild; 
Young mother! from thy blue veined breast 
Lift up in prayer thy sleeping child. 


Praise ye the Lord! 
Fair maiden with the thoughtful brow 
And swelling lips like rose-buds flush ; 
Ye bright haired ones, with cheeks whose glow 
With cradled innocence still blush ; 
Ye dwellers in the valleys dim, 
Harp loudly on the thrilling chord— 
Ye hills, and snows, and glaciers, hymn 
Praise ye the Lord—Praise ye the Lord. 


There was a hush—and by the fading light . 
I saw men kneeling with their heads bowed down, 
And mothers with their guileless babes—and side 
By side, young maidens with their mountain loves, 
All offering up their silent orisons! 
My God! how throbbed my heart, and tried in vain 
To hold within its urn, the holiness 
Of sights and sounds sublime. It must have burst, 
Had not a fountain of sweet tears gushed up: 
Then night came on o’er steep as well as vale, 
And like a chime of music o’er the waves 
Their voices rang again from mountain top 
To mountain top, until each echo s 
The shepherd’s and the hunter’s last good night, 
Good night—good night— 
It softly fades away— 
Good night—good night— 
In gushing tones it rings 
Again: ' 
Mary mother—fair madonna 
Thou star whose beams are ever bright, 
On our mountain altars shining 
Bless, oh bless our last good night ! 


Then was a hush—a deep and solemn hush, 
Save when some distant echo whispered low 
Inplaintive cadance—-night—good night--good night. 
; Anna H. Dorsey. 
Baltimore, March 27, 1838. 


—»_—— 


He that has never known adversity, is but 
half acquainted with others, or with himself. - 
Constant success shows us but one side of the 
world. For, as it surrounds us only with 
friends, who will tell us only our merits, so 
it silences those enemies from whom alone we 
can learn our defects. 
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Buest power of converse with yon spirit world, 
Where angels chaunt their glad eternal song, 
And glory, in His presenee, is unfurl’d— 
To thee our soul’s devotion doth belong. 


On wings ethereal, with thee we soar, 
Above the dross and sordid things of earth, ° 
Upward and onward to that golden shore, 
Where joy alone is usher’d into birth. 


And when above the holy page we bend, 
In earthly sorrow’s dark and tearful hour, 
Thy angel hand—Samaritan and Friend— 
griefs assuage, with mild and heavenly power. 


Then in thy shining robe of living light, 
When death has set his seal upon our eyes, 
The spirit bursts its cerements of night, 
And springs to mansions in the endless skies. 
Philadelphia, July, 1838. 
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THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


Ir is an admitted axiom by all philosophical 
and moral writers, that the manner in which 
the female sex is treated shows the state of 
civilization among any people. The reason is 
this—all real and permanent advances in civi- 
lization must be based on morals; woman re- 


«Presents the moral power—she is, in fact, the 


moral teacher, ordained by the Creator to watch 
the unfoldings of the young heart and mind, 
and guide and direct the earliest instincts and 
sentiments of every human being who comes 
into the world. 

If woman be degraded by the superior physi- 
cal power of man, and reduced to the state of 
a slave‘or paramour; debarred the intellectual 
companionship which she is so formed to enjoy 
and refine; denied the instruction which is ne- 
cessary to prepare her for the judicious dis- 
charge of her duties as the teacher of her chil- 
dren, it is plain there can be no moral improve- 
ment. Advances in physical science, in wealth, 
and political greatness there may be. But these 
endure but for a season; till the luxuries, which 
they-surely introduce, have enervated and pre- 
pared the people for debasement, decay, and 
destruction. 

The importance of female agency in moral 
and intellectual improvement is now seriously 
felt by a large class of those influential men 
who are directing the affairs of the world. We 
meetin almost every popular publication, in- 
monet evidence of attention paid to the sub- 
ject of female education. It is evident that the 

eaven of truth is working in the public mind; 
that the real sources of just principles and good 
habits are beginning to be understood. 

That women, the primary instructors of the 
human race, will, by an equal participation of 
intellectual advantages with men, be fitted for 
their high sphere, we have not a doubt. In 
that faith we labour in the cause of female im- 

ement; and welcome as the dawn of a 
right day to the weary traveller who has 
journeyed under the depressing influences of 





the gloom and silence of night, are the indica- 
tions of awakening interest in the cause of fe- 
male education. omen do not yet, any more 
than men, comprehend one tithe of the 

she is destined to accomplish. We lately met 
with an article in a London periodical, which 
is so much to the purpose, that we will lay 
it before our readers; and we entreat all our 
friends to give it a serious and candid perusal. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 


“One day, when I was in the bath, a friend 
put into my hand a piece of scented clay. I 
took it, and said to it, Art thou musk or amber- 
gris, for I am charmed with thy perfume? It 
answered, ‘I am a despicable piece of clay, but 
I was some time in the company of the rose.’” 
—Persian Apologues. 


While the philosopher, the moralist, and the 
legislator, have been employed in the investi- 
gation of cause and effect, and in tracing the 
conequences of various institutions; while the 
influence of climate, government, or religion 
upon the character of mankind has been in- 
quired into, there has existed in silent, but un- 
ceasing operation, an influence which has al- 


most wholly escaped notice—the influence of 


woman. Let the state of society have been 
what it may; let it have elevated woman into 
a divinity, and then, with chivalrous enthusi- 
asm, have worshipped her, let it have consider- 
ed her a soulless being, made for amusement 
and seclusion, and have imprisoned her in some 
oriental harem; or, let it be, as it now is in 


more civilized countries, where the value of 


female intelligence is beginning to be felt, and 
where her right to equal advantages with the 
other sex is admitted, or at least not universal- 
ly disputed ; in all the gradations which con- 
nect these different conditions, still may her 
influence be traced, for it.is inseparable from 
the various relative and sotial duties she has to 
perform: “the empire of women,” says Rous- 
seau, “is not theirs because men have willed 
it, but because it is the will of nature.” 

It may be asked, if this influence is so uni- 
versal, whence comes it that we are so little 
benefitted by it, and why is it so frequently ex- 
ercised only to produce mischief! These are 
precisely the inquiriés which will lead to a 
useful examination ; and at a future period they 
shall be answered ; at present, it must be suffi- 
cient, in reply to the first remark, to allude to a 
counteracting influence in the ignorance of the 
men, by which a great portion of immediate 
female agency is perverted or neutralized; and 
to the second, that the education women re- 
ceive is, in many instances, but little calculated 
to give them these views or aims which are 
most elevated and true, or the most likely to 
increase permanently and extensively human 
happiness. 

here has been no want of those who have 
found a paltry gratification in attacking the 
very beings they have rendered defenceless; 
no want of those, who, having made woman 
weak and frivilous, allege this weakness, this 
frivolity, as a reason why she should be forced 
to continue so. Woman's errors, woman’s ig- 
norance, yes, and woman’s sorrows also, have 
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been too often, and but too carefully, recorded 
for me to swell the list: mine be it to sketch, 
though but faintly, the influence of her moral 
beauty, of her unwearied affection, of her ten- 
derness; mine, to trace the effects of her in- 
tegrity, of her noble simplicity of purpose upon 
the plastic mind of the child; mine, to show that 
much of all that is most lovely in human nature 
owes its origin to the ineffaceable impression of 
her gentle, yet enduring, character. Let me 
show that she it was, who wrote upon the 
young heart those lessons of integrity and per- 
severance to which society is largely indebted ; 
lessons which have been so indelibly impressed 
as to have become talismans amid temptations, 
safeguards in the time of severest trial. The 
appeal is confidently made to every man who 
remembers an affectionate and high-principled 
mother, whether the certainty of her sorrow 
has not often stepped between him and evil? 
whether the thought of her sympathy has not 
roused him to renewed efforts in the pursuit of 
virtue ? whether the remembrance of her love 
has not been sweet, though she may have ceas- 
ed to be? 

Nor is the influence of woman limited to 
morals; she it is who not only marks, but di- 
rects, the first efforts of infant reason. She not 
only watches the dawn of that intelligence 
which maternal fondness thinks so bright; but 
she involuntarily perhaps, decides in what par- 
ticular pursuit it shall shine. She identifies 
herseif, as none but a mother can do, with the 
mind of her child; and instances are not want- 
ing to prove that, to her cultivation, to her ex- 
ample, we must refer the celebrity attached to 
many names which history has chronicled. It 
is not necessary to refer to the records of an- 
cient times; though woman must, of course, 
even then, have influenced the character of the 
Spartan warrior, the Athenian philosopher; 
though, even then, we have no reason to sup- 
pose that Valeria*was the only Roman mother 
whose lofty and noble spirit could have bowed 
the heart of her warlike son, when the entrea- 
ties of a whole city had failed, or that Cornelia 
alone educated her children to glory and vir- 
tue; we may mention names “ familiar to us as 
our household gods,” and it is rather remarka- 
able that the monarchs to whom England and 
France are, perhaps, the most indebted for wise 
laws and liberal regulations, were both edu- 
cated, principally, by their mothers. Alfred 
was incited to literature by the counsels of his 
step-mother, and Charlemagne was not only 
left entirely to the care of his mother dur- 
ing his youth, but consulted her in al! those 
measures which he subsequently took for the 
improvement of his people. Our own days will 
recall many who were conscious of this influ- 
ence upon their own minds. Sir William Jones 
ascribes his veneration for truth, and his suc- 
cessful pursuit of useful literature, entirely to 
the early precepts of his mother. Sir Walter 
Scott tells us that his love of poetry was great- 
ly owing to his mother’s beautiful manner of 
reciting the national ballads, thus calling his 
attention to them; and, not to weary by naming 
the many whose fame may be distinctly traced 
to the mother’s tastes and talents, who that has 
read will ever forget the touching anecdote re- 





corded in the life of the artist, West, whose 
mother, on discovering some of the efforts of 
his early genius for painting, stooped down and 
kissed him. “That kiss,’ said he “made me 
a painter!’ There are, I believe, few who have 
not observed, if they have, unhappily, been pre- 
vented from experiencing the powers of similar 
acts; let such, then endeavour to observe how 
these first feelings—these infant associations— 
operate upon the future man, and it will no 
longer be denied that, woman very materially 
influencing his character, it is of the greatest 
importance to give the highest and best direc- 
tion to her powers, both mentally and morally. 

It being once admitted that any given cir- 
cumstances acts extensively upon individual 
opinions and manners, it follows thatethat cir- 
cumstance gives a tinge to general opinions 
and manners. And here again, therefore, we 
meet with the influence of women. When these 
are well educated, the circle in which they move 
will be found of a superior kind; not only be- 
cause the charm of an intelligent woman’s so- 
ciety, induces the ignorant to learn, and awakens 
the energy of the indolent, but because her re- 
finement diffuses a gentleness and benevolence 
of feeling on all around, smooths the rugged- 
ness of unpolished manners, and destroys those 
asperities of habit which, when indulged in, in- 
terfere greatly with social order and peace. 
Her influence upon manners, indeed, is so uni- 
versally acknowledged by travellers, and others 
who have had the best opportunities of remark- 
ing the state of society in various countrieg,,. 
that we can scarcely open a book of this kind, 
without finding allusions to corroborate the as- 
sertion. In all civilized countries, in our own 
particularly, it may, perhaps, be stated, as the 
result of inquiry and observation, that the class 
of society which possesses the greatest amount 
of worth and happiness will be found among 
the best taught of the middle ranks, ly re- 
moved from the enervating effects ury, 
idleness, and ennui, and the uncivilizing conse- 
quences of excessive labour, want, or the fear 
of it, with its train of misery; and here we 
shall find that the womem are upon a greater 
equality with the men; are allowed to share 
their pursuits, and sympathize, not only in their 
cares, but in their pleasures; and where, upen 
an average, the same proportion of bodily and 
mental exercise is required. To the women 
among this class, therefore, will the attention 
of present and future ages be directed; to their 
influence, wisely employed, do we look for the 
regeneration of society ; in their hands is placed 
the precious deposit of human happiness; may 
they prove worthy of the sacred trust amay 
they become sensible of their importance! may 
they be prepared to meet the scrutiny! and oh, 
may they remember that the effects of the les- 
sons they give, be they for evil or for good, 
cease not with the existence of the instructor ; 
but will be transmitted to the latest posterity, 
as the gift of a pestilence, whose progress is 
marked with desolation and misery, or as lega- 
cies rich in the blessings of integrity, of kind- 
ness, of truth! 

—_<— 

Vice stings us, even in our pleasures, but 

Virtue consoles us, even in our pains. 
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Andantino Affetuoso. 


Fare thee well! the ship is 





anchor weighing ; High in the air the streamer’s playing; 


Spread the sails, the waves are swelling, Proudly round thy buoyant dwelling. 
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Fare thee well! and wiien at sea, 
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Fare thee well! and when at 














Think of those who sigh for 
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Il. IV. " 
When from land and home receding, When with slow and gentle motion, 
And from hearts that ache to bleeding, Heaves the bosom of the ocean 
Think of those behind who love thee, While in peace thy bark is riding, 
While the sun is bright above thee! And the silver moon is gliding 
Then as down to ocean glancing, O’er the sky with tranquil splendour, 
With the waves his rays are dancing, Where the shining hosts attend her; 
Think how long the night will be Let the brightest visions be 
To the eyes that weep for thee. Country, home, and friends, to thee! 
| 2 
II. V. 
When the lonely night-watch keeping, When the tempest hovers o’er thee, 
_ All below thee still and sleeping— r, wreck and death before thee, 
As the needle points the quarter While the sword of fire is gleaming, 
O’er the wide and trackless water, Wild the winds, the torrent streaming ; 
Let thy vigils ever find thee Then a pious suppliant bending, 
Mindful of the friends behind thee! Let thy thoughts to heaven ascending, 
Let thy bosom’s magnet be Reach the mercy seat, to be 
Turned to those who wake for thee. Met by prayers that rise for thee! 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
FANCY AND THE RAIN DROP. 


One sultry evé 6f Autumn’sisway, 
When twilight claimed the place of day 
And spread her mantle round ; 
Bidding each twinkling star ‘of even, 
To set its watch in ¢ s heaven 

With dignity profound. 


My willing fancy urged her flight 

Far off to eastward, where the light 
. Of“ Juno,” shone serene; 

And as her radiance stol@ through space, 
The “ vagrant” marked her regal grace 
And hailed her “ night’s fair queen.” 


Then “ Fancy”—thoughtless giddy thing, 
Unused to trammel, curb, or string, 
Would ask the mystic sphere, 
“ Why nature’s signs and laws should fail, 
And blight and dust alone prevail 
In all our dwellings here. 


“Has gravitation ceas’d?” she said : 

When lo! the proud orb veiled her head 
Nor deigned her a - 

But pointed with indignant mien 

To where a cloud repos’d—between 
The earth and ambient sky. 


“ Bon soie”—offended Fancy cried, 
-@ff on tircless wing, she hied 
“Te the edge ofthat fleecy cloud; 
Which,-as she near’d, one drop of rain 
To her quick ear sighed forth its plain, 
As the winds were piping loud. 


“T’ve travel’d far”—said the tiny drop— 
“From the distant verge of the old earth’s prop, 
Where the spheres their music sound ; 

But ’tis needless all—not a kindred mite 
Its treasured stores will with me unite 
To lave the thirsty ground. 


“They laughing, tell the reason why— 
Your strects unpaved, your gutters dry— 
Your hydrants, private store— 

Go, toil (they say) like other men— 
Improve internally—and then 
You'll thrive a little more. 


Bright Phebus has past in triumph o’er 
That cycle so stormy oft before, 
Where points solsticial bend ; 
Yet not a tempest can provoke 
Nor thunder crash—nor lightning stroke 
The hard’ned clouds to rend. 


“ Sometimes indeed, I’ve almost thought 
A sprinkle or two, my skirts had caught 
As I sail’d abroad at even— 
Examining every luminous spot, 
To see if it was humid or not, 
In the blue and boundless heaven. 


“T’ve even sought old ‘Saturn’s’ zone 
And ask’d his watchers, one by one, 

To lend a little aid— 
But swathed in clouds—time out of mind, 
To fog and mist they were resign’d, 

Yet to travel were sore afraid. 


“ The other ® all shone serene, 
Nor beg’d to know where in haste I’d been, 
Nor what my errand there.” ” 


So, oft will haughty friends enclose 
Their hearts in tripple frosts and snows 
Nor heed another's care. 


“ Good by, fo you all”—said the.drop of rain 
“T ask y 4 mage never again, » 

For now Pm id to arctic spheres 

Where the bearshas growl’d six thousand years. 
I see some nebulous atoms float 

All dim and watery thereabout. 

* Capella’ twinkles with paler light, 

And the northern crown looks darkly bright ; 
Humble associates always lend 


| Their extra dews, to help a friend.” 


Then, off she flew on the whirlwind’s wing, 
Poor—lonely—yet good natured thing, 
How sweet her sympathies are! 
She sees what clouds of dust and smoke 
The belles and beaux of our city choke 
*Mid the pressure so heavy there. 
Virginia. M. W. M. 
a 

We have on hand a number of interesting Stories 
and Poems by the first writers of the day, written 
expressly for the Lady’s Book. A New Story, by 
Miss Leslie.—“A Poet’s Prejudice,” and “The 
Three Gifts,” by Mrs..Cornwell Baron Wilson, 
Editor of London La Belle.—* Love after Mar- 
riage,” by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz.—* A Village 
Romance,” by Miss M. A. Brown, of Liverpool, 
Eng.—* The Tale of an Mronaut,” by Grenville 
Mellen, Esq.—* The Lone One,” by Robert T. 
Conrad, Esq.—* Old Father Morris,” by Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, of Cincinnati—Sonnet, by 
Thos. Miller, Eng.—*A Sketch from Life,” by Mrs. 
Hoffland, London.—* The Poet’s and Pedagogue’s 
Complaint,” by Ebenezer Elliott, of England, au- 
thor of “Corn Law Rhymes.”—Poetry by Mrs. M. 
M. St. Loud.—No. 3 of “Random Sketches.”— 
“ Mount Washington,” by Grenville Mellen —* The 
Petrified Piper,” a local tale, by R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie, L.L.D., of Liverpool, and a number of other 
articles. 

Miss Landon’s Novels will be ready for publica- 
tion in October. A better opportunity than “ Go. 
dey’s Uniform Edition” has never been offered the 
public to furnish themselves with cheap editions of 
the Standard Novelists. $10 received in advance, 
will pay for Marryat, Bulwer, Lady Blessington, 
and Miss Landon’s Novels. 

— 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1. Toilette de Longchamps. Dress of vio- 
let or any colored gros de Naples ; low corsage; 
the skirt ornamented with a deep flounce of the 
same. Mantelet of black taffetas, gathered into 
bands in the centre of the back, and on each shoul- 
der, so as to set neatly and closely. The mantelet 
is trimmed all round with very deep lace. Hat of 
poux de soie; the front deep, and évasée ; the trim- 
ming, which is very full, is of wide ribbon (see 
Plate,) and a bunch of flowers is placed at the left 
side of the crown, in a drooping position. White 
kid gloves; black shoes; silk stockings. 

Fig. 2. Fancy evening costume... 

Fig. 3. Robe of pou de soie ; corsage a trois puce, 
pointed at bottom, and trimmed with a pelerine 
mantelet of English point lace, of white blossoms; 
short sleeves, a triple gatherings, decorated en 
suite; the skirt is trimmed with a magnificent 
point lace flounce, the heading of which is dis- 
posed in drapery, and intermingled with roses. 
The hair, arranged in soft braids, is decorated with 





a wreath of flowers. 
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"Sy? paved great aed Mae aces 
with dreamy inattentiveness on all the objects 
© .- around, and as he takes off his hat you see the 
s white curling wig that sets off his round head. 
>. He comes towards you—and as you stand star- 
ing with all the children around, he deliberately 
puts his ‘great hand on your head, and with a 

deep rumbling voice inquires, 
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Be ti se"a paceage of Sonipiere ‘o 
iptec Wwaik to Ean Bits, 
: ware Sop of Jesus with his. dise 
yes. smuuedmuely the wnoile start out before 
you, living and picturesque—the road to Em- 
maus is a New England turnpike—you can‘ 
seé its mile stones, its mullen stalks—its toll * 
Next, the disciples rise, and you have 


Fefore you all their anguish, and hesitetiongands nd, 
dismay, talked out to you in the language of 7 


your own fire-side. You smile—yon are amu- , 
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